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PREFACE. 



"yHIS book is designed for the hi^er grades in grammar schools, and 
for those classes in high schools, academies, and ungraded schools, 
that require a brief, practical, progressive course in English grammar. 

The aim of the work is not to teach the greatest possible number of 
{acts about the English language, but to give the pupil a mastery of the 
fiindamental grammatical principles as a means toward the right under- 
standing and correct use of English. 

The work does not consist of a mere statement of definitions and 
rales. Every principle is presented through the study of examples of 
good English, thus leading the pupil from the observation of particular 
facts to general conclusions, and aiding him to comprehend and appre- 
ciate good literature. 

Abundant exercises for the application of the principles presented 
are given throughout the book. The pupil is required to construct 
sentences illustrating the principles studied, as well as to point out and 
explain the various forms and constructions found in sentences selected 
from standard writers. ^ 

The selection and arrangement of topics is adapted to give the pupil 
a clear and comprehensive view of the subject. Part First treats of 
the Parts of Speech, and emphasizes the fact, that it is not the form 
but the function of a word that determines the class to which it 
belongs. 
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lY PREFACE. 

Part Second takes up the Subdivisions of the Paits of Speech, and 
Inflection. Much practical work is given in connection with these 
topics. Special training is given upon words and forms commonly 
misused ; choice selections of literature are introduced for study ; and 
many practical exercises in composition are given. 

Part Third treats of the grammatical relations of words in sentences. 
It illustrates the various constructions of the difTerent parts of speech by 
numerous examples from standard literature. 

Part Fourth treats of the structure and analysis of sentences. It 
gives clear and concise models for oral and written analysis, and con- 
tains a great abundance of carefully selected sentences for illustratioD 
and practice. 

The work is at once ample and comprehensive, being elementary 
enough for pupils beginning the study of formal grammar, and compre- 
hensive enough for the general student 

U. F. H. 
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Part First. 

£inds of words— the parts of speech. 



THE SENTENCE. 
How many thoughts are expressed in the following sentences? — 

1. The village master taught his little school. 

2. Keep thy tongue from evil, 

3. Who planted this old apple-tree? 

4. How are the (tnighty^fallen ! 

The expression of a complete thought in words is called a sen- 
tence. 

State the office or use of each sentence above — tell which sen- 
tence states or declares something, which expresses a command, etc. 

A sentence that states or declares something is called a declara- 
tive sentence. 

A sentence that expresses a command or an entreaty is called an 
imperative sentence, 

A sentence that asks a question is called an interrogative sen- 
tence. 

A sentence that expresses sudden or strong feeling is called an 
exclamatory sentence. 
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I.ESSON8 IN ENQLISH. 



State the office of each of the following sentences, and tell the 
kind of sentence : — -^ 

1. The last ray of sunshine departed. 

2. Every stranger finds a ready chair. 

3. How fleet is a glance of the mind I 

4. The hoat was crowded with passengers. 

5. Park clouds bftgan to rise in the west 

6. The troops were concealed by a thick wood. 

7. What an admirable piece of work this is 1 

8. Apply thine heart to understanding. 
"3^9. How many entered the room,' 

^ 10. Consider the lilies of the field. 

4k1I. What was the result? 

12, I sat beside the glowing grate. 



1. Write three declarative sentences. 

2. Write three imperative sentences. 

3. Write three interrogative sentences. 

4. Write three exclamatory sentences. 



LESSON II. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

Ten what is spoken of in each of the following sentences, and what 
is said about the thing spoken oft — 
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ST7BJECT AUD PREDICATE. 3 

1. Time flies swiftly. 

2. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

3. The breaking waves dashed high. 

The part of a sentence that shows what is spoken of is called the 
subject. 

The part of a sentence that tells what is said about the thing spoken 
of is called the predicate. 

To find the subject and the predicate, answer the questions: (i) 
What is this sentence about? (2) What is said or asked about it? 

The subject and the predicate may each be expressed by a single 
word, or by several words ; as, — 

Bells I ring. 
A merciful man | considers his beast. 

The subject of a declara^ve sentence is usually placed before the 
predicate; as, — 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof. 

But sometimes, especially in poetry, the subject is placed after 
the predicate ; as, — 

Up springs the lark. 

Sweet is the breath of mom. 

, BXBKOISE^I. " 

Name the subject and the predicate in each of the following 
tentences : — 

. I. The whole island was covered with wood. 

2. The first spring wild-flowers yield no honey. 

3. The old oaken bucket hangs in the well. 
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4 i;ESSbNS IN EKOI.ISH. 

if : 

° 4. Blessed are the pure in heart. 

5. The first dragon-iiy of the season is always a happy 
discovery. 

6. These prairies glow with flowers. 

7. The copper of Cyprus was in demand in most places 
of the ancient world. * 

8. All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

g. For three nights they floated down the stream. 
10. Language is the highest mode of expression. 

The subject of an imperative sentence is /Aau, ye, or you. It is 
generally not expressed; as, — 

Come into the garden. 

When the subject is expressed, it is placed after the verb ; as, — 

Praise ye the Lord. 

EXEBCISB n. 

Copy the following sentences, supplying the subjects which art 
understood and enclosing them in brackets : — 

1, Listen to this account of the fire. 

(2. Fling wide the generous grain. 

3. Throw part of the cargo overboard. 

4. Speak gently to the erring. 

5. Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 

6. Rejoice in the prosperity of others. 

7. Be not weary in well-doing. 

8. Follow the directions carefully. 

-listen [jv»] to this account of the fire. 
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State the kind of sentence, and name the subject and the 
predicate in each of the following sentences : — 

r. When wUl the matter be settled? 

"N^. Here we are at last! 

' 3. What peaceful hours I once enjoyed! 

4. Where does he live? 

5. Where are a grasshopper's eats ? 

6. How lightly past hardship sits upon us I 

7. What real service to others did you render yesterday? 
-^ 8. How strange everything looks in this light ! 

*^y 9. Do your friends know this ? 
* '^10. How blessings brighten as they take their flight I 



Write three examples each of a declarative, an imperative, an 
interrogative, and an exclamatory sentence, and name the subject 
and the predicate in each sentence. 



LESSON III. 

NOUNS. 

Mention the words in the followii^ sentences that are used u 
names, and tell what each is the name of: — 
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e LESSONS IK ENGLISH. 

1. America has furnished to the world the character 
of Washington. 

2. The chair stood by the window. 
■ 3. The maples redden in the sun. 

Mention a word used as the name of a person; the name of a' 
place ; the name of a thing that you can see, feel, hear, smell, oi 
touch ; the name of a thing that you can think of but cannot per- 
ceive by the senses; the name of a quality of a person or thing; 
the name of an action. 

A word used as a name is called a noun. 



Mention the nouns in the following sentences, and tell what 
kind of thing each names : — 

J i. He goes on Sunday to the church 

"^f And sits among his boys. 

\ \\z. Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table. 

3. A large island covered with palms divides the Nile into 
two branches. 

4. His door was always open to the wayfarer. 

5. Hear me with patience. 

6. The time of the singing of birds is come. 

7. He came early in the spring to the settlement of New 
Plymouth. 

8. The breeze comes whispering in our ear. 
That dandelions are blossoming near. 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
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PRONOUWS. 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack. — Lowbll. 



.BXEBCISB H, 

I. Write sentence^ cojtiaining — 

1. The name of a person, 

2. The name of a place. 

3. The name of a public building. 

4. The name of a material used in building houses. 

5. The name of an article of dress. 

6. The name of a part of the human body. 

7. The name of a feeling. 

8. The name of an action. 

II. Name the subject and the predicate in each of the sen- 
tences written. 



LESSON IV. 

PRONOUNS. 

For what nouns are the italicized words used in the following sen- 
tences? — 

!■ Henry paused, when he reached the door. 
2. The travellers looked surprised, when /*^ heard 
the story. 
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8 LESSONS IK ENQLISH. 

3. / met a little cottage girl. 

She was eight years old, she said. 

A word used for a noun is called a pronoun. By the use of the 
pronoun, we can designate a pereon or thing without naming it. The 
pronoun / designates the spealcer without mention of his name ; the 
pronoun it refers without naming it to something that has been pre- 
viously mentioned, etc. 

EXEBCISB Z. 

Mention the pronouns in the following sentences, and state 
for wfiat each is used: — 

1. Train up a child in the way lie should go. 

2. Nearly all the night insects are comparatively noise- 
less in their flight. 

3. The books remain where you left them. 

4. When I turned again to look for the bird, J could 
not see it. 

5. Trust men and they will be true to you; treat them 
greatly and they will show themselves great. 

6. IVot a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

7. She folded her arms beneath her cloak. 

8. As the route of the friends lay in the same direction, 
they agreed to perform the rest of their journey together. 

g. So intent were the servants upon their sports, that we 
had to ring repeatedly before we could make ourselves heard. 
ID. A belted kingfisher suddenly appeared in the air just 
in front of me, where he hovered for a moment as if doubt- 
ful whether to fly over us and go up the river or to turn 
about and retreat before ua. 
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ADJECTIVES. 



tVri^g sentences containing pronouns used for — 

1. The name of the speaker, '.j ■'^'■' ' 

2. The name of a person spoken to. 

3. The name of a person spoken of. 

4. The names of two or more persons spoken o£. 
5j The names of the speaker and others. 

6. The name of a thing that has been previously men. 
tioned. 

7. The names of two or more t^flk that have been pre- 
viously mentioned. 



Find the words in the following sentences that are used with 
nouns, to describe or point out the things named : — 

1. A small boat approached the shore. 

2. The plant had glossy leaves. 

3. Two doves circled in the air. 

4. This package was not opened. 

The word smaU describes the particular kind of boat that is meant. 
The word the limits the application of the noun plant to a particu- 
lar plant. 

A word that describes or limits the meaning of another word is 
■aid to modify that word ; as, clear water ; the boy. 

A word used to modify a noun or a pronoun ii called an adjective. 
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10 LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

Mention five adjecfives that are used with nouns, to express the kind 
or quality of the objects named ; five adjectives that denote quantity 
or numbei; three adjectives that point out the thing spoken of. 

EXEBGIBB I. 

Name the adjectives in the folio-wing sentences, and state the 

Two ships were anchored in the bay. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax. 

A wise son maketh a glad father. 

Brave hearts wogh^ady for bold deeds. 

These people a^roonest, kind-hearted, and industrious. 

6. The statue is nearly seven feet in height. 

7. 'The wax candles were now lighted, and showed a hand- 
some room, ' well provided with rich furniture. / 

8. T"he doe was a beauty, with slender limbs, not too 
heavy flanks, round body, and aristocratic head, with small 
ears, and luminous, intelligent, affectionate eyes.— c. D. wabhee. 

9. His withered cheek and tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day. 

Bsainpie.— The adjectives in the first sentence are Avd and Ae. 
Two shows how many ships were anchored in the bay, and tke points 
out A particular bay. 



Write five sentences containing adjectives used to show — 

1. What kind of thing is meant. 

2. How many things are meant. 

3. How much of a quantity is mentioned. 

4. Which thing is spoken of. 



LESSON VI. 



Point ont the vords in the following sentences, that tell oi as 
SOmetbiog of the thing named : — 

1. Birds sing, 

2. The wind blows. 

3. He is a soldier. 

A word that asserts is called a vertn^^The sun rose. 
The word thai denotes the person or tnn^ about which the as 
tion is made is called the subject* of the verb; as, The sun i 



Mention tke verbs in the following sentences, and state what 
each tells: — i . c -. 

^/i. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

He springs from his hammock, he flies to the deck. 
3, The pigeons fly in great clouds from village to village. 
v4. The kettle sings, the cat in chorus purrs. 
SN/They robbed the wild bees of their honey, and chased 
the de^T;^ver the hills. 

6. The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed. 
7! She pointed to the web of beautifully woven cloth in 
the loom. 

8. A fire blazed brightly on the hearth. 

9. The shadows dance upon the wall. 

* See foot-note on page F8. 
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la LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

10. When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 
I steal an hour from study and care. 

11. Thus the night passed. The moon went down; the 
stars grew pale; the cold day broke; the sun rose. 

BXEBOIBE n. 

Write sentences containing tke following words used {i} as 
nouns, (2) as verbs: — 



bark, 


walk. 


fear. 


sail. 


salt, 


rock, 


lOQl^ 


dream. 


fire. 


hope. 



Write sentences containing the following words used as the 
subjects of verbs. Underline the verbs : — 

moon, iron, soldier, singer, wind, 

courage, grocer, river, organ, bell. 



LESSON VII. 

ADVERsa 

Point out the words in the following sentences that show how, tnken, 
ta where actions were performed : — 

1. The boat moves slowly. 

2. He always spoke the truth. , 

3. The child stood here. 
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Mention the verb in each sentence, and tell what word modifies ' 
its meaning. 

A word that modifies the meaning of a verb is called an adverb. 

Sometimes an adverb is used to modify the meaning of an adjec- 
tive} as, — 

I. It is a very cold day. 

3. The sleeve is too short 

Sometimes an adverb is used to modify the meaning of another 
adverb; as, — 

1. How gently the rain falls! 

2. Do not walk so fast. 

An adverb is a word that modifies the meanit^ of a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb. 

' EXERCISE I. 

Mention tke adverbs in the following sentences, and tell what 
each modifies: — p -A . \5 - O-'' ^' 

1. She passed hastily down the street 

2. She turned, and looked back. 

t 3. How hard a lesson it is to wait ! 
' 4r^ow silently the snow falls ! 
5.. The common wild birds of the woods were everywhere. 
^^ 6. Faster and faster we sped. 

7. The shower soon passed, 

8. The statement is perfectly correct 

9. But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. — Wolfe, 

lo/'^Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight 
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1. Wriie five sentences containing adverbs modifying verbs. 

2. Write three sentences containing adverbs modifying adjec- 
tives. 

3. Write two sentences containing adverbs modifying adverbs. 






LESSON VIII. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Point out the words in the following sentences ^^^How the rela- 
tion of a noun or pronoun to some other word ; — ^^^w 

1. They sailed up the river. 

2. No one spoke to him. 

3. The clock in the steeple struck three. 

4. She is fond of music. 

A word used with a noun or pronoun to show its relation to 
some other word in the sentence is called a preposition; as, — 

The leaves fell to the ground. 

The noun or pronoun before which the preposition is placed is 
called its object; as, — 

The boat is on the shore. 

The preposition usually joins a noun or pronoun to a verb, an 
adjective, or another noun; as, — 
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1. He AWdf[verb] by the river. 

2. They are ready [juA^QciYvel for battle. 

3. It is a book [noun] of selections. 

E^^BCISB I. 

Mention the prepositions in the following sentences, tell 
between what words each shows a relation, and name its 



]).oAaj- 



1. A fair little girl sat under a tree. 

2. The dining-table stood ip the centre of the room. 

(3.-; The boy was pleased a$ the prospect o( taking a long 
journey. 

i ^-- Afmidnight I was aroused by the tramp of horses' 
hoofs in the yard, 

3 (5. The habits of our American cuckoo are extremely 
interesting. mc, 

6. Into the street the Piper slept 
(j. Tliey were eager for the ctotesL 
, (8. ' Every day tb^ starving poor 
\ j Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door. — Southey. 

(9. Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 
^ 'That host with their banners at sunset were seen. 

(10. I see tbe lights of the village 

"^ Gleam through the rain and the mist, 



I. Write five sentences, each containing a preposition ex- 
pressing a relation between a verb and a noun or a pronoun. 
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2. IVriU five sentences, each containing a preposition ex- 
pressing a relation between two nouns. 

3. Write three sentences, each containing a preposition ex- 
pressing a relation between an adjective and a noun. 



LESSON rx. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Point out the words in the following examples, that connect sen- 
tences 01 similar parts of the same sentence : — 

i"^'- The walls are high, and the shores are steep. 
^■2. They came, but they did not stay. 

3. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

.4. We have been friends together, 

In sunshine and in shade. 

A word that connects sentences or similar parts of the same 
sentence is called a conjunction. 



Point out the conjunctions in the following sentences, and 
tell what each connects: — ■' . •' -' '- 

1. The flo_ods came, and the winds blgw. . • . 

2. Freely we sefve, because we freely love. 
A^He reached the well, but nobody was there. 

\4; The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.— Gkat. ' 
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■C 5. She must weep, or she will die.— Tenkyson. 
vj 6. The veiy flames danced and capered in the poU^ed 
grate. 

7T" Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
heart and my hand to this vote. —Daniel Webster. 

8. Three years she grew in sun and shower.— Wordsworth. 
,- 9. The waves beside them danced ; ^u.\l they 
/ Outdid the sparkling waves in glee.— Wordsworth. 

^ y 10. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

-. — BlBL*. \ 

EXERCISE H. 

Write sentences containing conjunctions connecting^ 

1. Two sentences. 

2. Two nouns. 

3. Two adjectives. 

4. Two verbs. ' 

5. Two adverbs. 



LESSON X. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

What words in the following sentences form no part of either sub- 
ject or predicate ? — 

1. Alas! we have delayed too long. 

2. Hark ! was that a knock ? 

3. Hurrah 1 the foes are moving. 

DiqirizodbvCoOgk" 
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What feeling is expressed by the use of the word alasf By the 
word hari ? By the word hurrah f 

A word used to indicate some sudden feeling is called an inter- 
jection. 

Interjections may express — 

1. Joy; as, hurrah! kuzzah! 

2. Pain or suffering; as, ah! ok! alas! 

3. Surprise; as, ha! lo! what! 

4. Disapproval; as, fie ! fudge ! 

5. A call for attention; as, ho! key! karki 

Etc., etc. 



Mention the interjections in tke following sentences, and tell 
what each expre,sses : — 

1. Alas! I am undone. 

2. Away ! we must not linger. 

3. Hush! it is the dead of night. 

4. Halloo ! who stands guard here ? 

5. Ah ! whence is that flame which now glares on his 
eye? 

6. Oh ! how many broken bonds of affection were here ! 

7. But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell. 

8. Ha! feel ye not your fingers thrill? 

9. Alas ! they all are in their graves. 

10. Oh ! the boat is safe enough. 

11. O look! the sun begins to rise. 
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12. And lo! from the assembled crowd 

There rose a shout, prolonged and loud. 

BXEBCISB H. 

JVri/^ ten sentences, each containing one of the. following 
intetjections : — 

harkl whew! ho! hurrah! hush! 

fyl pshaw! alas! ah! fudge! 



LESSON XI. 

PART3 OF SPEECH. 
BBTIBW EXBBCI8B. 

■ Mention some of the different parts performed by words in a 
sentence. 

What da we call a word that is used as a name ? A word used 
instead of a noun ? A word that asserts ? 

How many classes of words arc used as modifier ? What are 
these classes called ? How does the adjective differ from the adverb? 

How many kinds of connecting words are there ? What are they 
called? In what way are prepositions and conjunctions alike? How 
do they differ? 

Mention a class of words not grammatically related to the other 
words in a sentence. 

How many kinds of words have been considered? 

The different classes of words used in sentences are called parts 
of speech. They are so named firom the different ^rts they per- 
form in the sentence. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

1. A noun is a vfoiA used as a name. 

2. A pronoun is a word used for a noun. 

3. An adjective is a word used to modify a noun or 
a pronoun'. 

4. A verb is a word that asserts. 

5. An adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an adjec* 
tive, or another adverb. ■ 

6. A preposition is a word placed before a noun or 
pronoun, to show its relation to some other word in the 
sentence. 

7. A conjunction is a word that connects sentences or 
similar parts of the same sentence. 

8. An interjection is a word used to indicate some 
sudden feeling. 



TV// whether the italicized -words in the following sentences 
are adverbs or prepositions, giving reasons in each case: — 

1. Is your employer within f 

2. The work will be done within a week. 

3. It rolled down the hill. 

4. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

5. A voice replied far up the height. 

6. Lift up thine eyes unto the hills. 

7. They passed by. 

8. He sat by the well. 

9. Your hat is behind the door. 
10. Do not lag behind. 
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ir. A beautiful picture hung above the altar. 

12. The eagle soars above. 

13. None but the brave deserve the fair. 

14. Man wants but little here below. 

BXERCISB H. 

Show which of the words in Italics in the following sen- 
tences are prepositions and which are conjunctions: — 



1, They came, but they did not 1 

2, He cares for nothing but money. 

3, All the family were present, except one son. 

4, Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

5, I have not heard from them since yesterday. 

t Since you are here, you might remain. 
The children ran after the procession. 
He came after the exercises had closed. 

9. The building will be completed before the leaves fall. 

10. It stands before the fireplace. 

11. Stay here until I come. 

12. They will remain abroad until November. 

13. He died for his country, 

14. Our bugles sang truce; for the night-cloud had low- 
ered. 

' BXERCISB ni. 

Distinguish between the offices of the italicized words in 
each of the following examples : ~~ 

. Then rushed the steed to battle driven. The troops 
*: Appeared in bafiU array. 
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^A 

2. Farewell! a long farewell, to all my greatness. I Not 
a soldier discharged his farewell shqt. \ 

3. It was over in one second. jOmit the second stanza. 
I second the motion. 

4. HS"is as ^CC(/ as he is strong. Who will show us any 
good f 

5. They visited a far country. Far flashed the red artillery. 

6. This is the best answer that was given. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 
/^j. The horse is a fast walker. The child is fast asleep. 
^hen ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad counte- 
/ nance. The shades of night were falling _/^j/. 

He is still here. Now came still evening on. There 
J a good fire, still the room is cold, 

BXBKCI8B IT. 

State the office of each italicized word in the following sen- 
tences, and tell what. part of speech it is: — 

1. His to-days are never yesterdays. 

2. The lion shall lie down with the lamb. 

3. Aj^I looked ttp, I saw the boat before me. 

4. There is a calm for those who weep. 

5. The laborer is worthy of his hire. 

6. The good south wind still blew behind. 

7. It is not finished yet. 

8. Swiftly, swiftly sailed the ship: 
Yet she sailed softly too. 
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9. Ere I go, you must consent 

10. Think, before you speak. 

11. SHU v-aters run deep. 

12. We look before and after, 

13. The down train is late. 

14. He had experienced many ups and downs in life. 

' /^i^. Up went the steps, ban^ went the door, round whirled 
I the wheels, and off they rattled, 
\ 16. We talked about, the trees, 
V 17. On right, on left, above, below. 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe. 

18. The very village was altered. 

19. Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy house. 

BZERCIBE V. 

1. Write sentences containing the following words used as 
nouns : — 

to-morrow, fear, paper, ringi America. 

2. Write sentences containing the following words used as 
verbs : — 

stand, fear, paper, ring, water. 

3. Write sentences containing the following words used as 
adverbs : — 

to-morrow, after, before, since, over, 

4. Write sentences containing the following words used as 
prepositions : — 

till, before, after, over, for. 
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5. Write sentences containing the following words used as 
conjunctions : — 

till, before, after, since, for. 

To At Tiachtr. — Give sdditioDal exercises, if the; are needed, to impten 
the fact, that it is not the Form of a woid, but the part it performs in a sen- 
tence, that detennines what fart of sfeeA the word it. 
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Part Second. 

classes and forms of words — subdivisions 
of the parts of speech, and inflection, 



LESSON XII. 

CLASSES OF NOUNa 

FBOFBB AND COMMON NOUNS. 

Point out in the following sentences (i) the nouns that name 
special persons or things, (a) the nouns that apply to every one of 
a class of persons or things: — 

1. In the early twilight of Thanksgiving Eve came 
Laurence, and Clara, and Charley, and little Alice, 
hand in hand, and stood in a semicircle round Grand- 
father's chair. — Hawthorne. 

2. There groups of merry children played. 

3. The robin and the wren are flown. — Bryant. 

A name that belongs to an individual person or thing is called a 
proper noun ; as, Clarence, New York, Thursday, Lake George. 

Proper nouns and words derived frofn them should 
begin with capital letters. ^Vhen a proper noun Is made 
H 
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up of two or more words, each word should generally 
begin with a capital letter. 

A name that applies to every one of a. class of persons or things 
is called a common noun ; as, ^oy, city, day, lake. 



Write sentences containing— 

1. The name 

2. The name 

3. The name oi 

4. The name oi 

5. The name ol 

6. The name oJ 

7. The name ol 

8. The name ol 

9. The name o) 
10. The n 



a class of animals, 
a class of flowers, 
a class of buildings, 
a special building, 
a special city, 
a special river, 
an individual soldier. 
an individual poet, 
a special battle, 
a special book. 



Point out the nouns in the following sentences that name collec- 
tions of persons or thii^s, and tell of what each collection is com- 
posed : — 

1. The speaker was afraid to face the audience. 

2. The Assembly adjourned at twelve o'clock. 

8. The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. —Gray. 

4. There is no flock, however watched and tended. 

But one dead lamb is there.— Lo>iofellow. 
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6. Are fleets and armies necessary to a work o£ 
love and reconciliation?— Patrick henry. 

A noun which in the singular names a collection of persons or 
things is called a collective noun; a&, family, jury, swarm. 

KXEKOIBB a. 

Write sentences containing words used to name a collection 

ships, soldiers, sailors, wolves, sheep, 

bees, thieves, buffaloes, fish, chickens. 



Mention each word in the following examples that names the 
quality or condition of a person or thing; as, — 

The length of a river. 
The bravery of the soldieri 
The growth of the plant. 

A noun that names a quality, action, or condition of a person or 
thing, apart from the person or thing itself, is called an abstract 
noun ; as, goodness, happiness. 

An abstract noun that names an action is sometimes called a 
verbal noun ; as, walking, singing. 

Abstract nouns are formed — 

1. From adjectives; as, brightness itom bright; honesty from 
konest; patience from patient. 

2. From verbs; as, belief irota beSeve; singing from sing. 

3. From nouns ; as, childhood from child; knavery from knave. 
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noun in the following sentences, and state iAe 
* class to which it belongs: — 

rt/ni. The child's illness is of an alarming nature, 
•a- Wisdom is better than strength. 

3. He has repented of his folly. 

4. The time of the singing of birds is come. 
{. 5. His writing was illegible. 

\ 6- Charity covereth a multitude of sins. 

7. How poor are they that have not patience! 

8. How little they knew of the depth, and the strength, 
and the intenseness of that feeling of resistance to illegal 
acts of power, which possessed the whole American people! 



Write the following words in a column, and opposite each 
place the corresponding abstract noun. 

industrious, weak, bright, warm, honest, 

temperate, walk, courageous, true, wise, 

sweet, judge, beautiful, just, innocent, 

proud, conceal,'*! deceive, high, dull, 

long, please, learn, hard, pure. 



LESSON xni. 

NUMBER. 

I. Tell how many forms each noun in the following examples ' 
has, and whether each form denotes one or more : — 
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book, watch, ' fox, lasso, potato, 

books, watches, foxes, lassos, potatoes. 

The form of a word used in speaking of one thing is called 
singular ; the form used in speaking of more than one thing is 
called plural. 

When a noun denotes one thing, it is said to be in the singular 
number. 

When a noun denotes more than one thing it is said to be in the 
plural number. 

Most nouns form the plural by adding a to the singu- 
lar ; as, dird, birds ; river, rivers. 

When the singular ends in a sound that does not unite 
easily with the sound of a, some nouns add es to the 
singular, to form the plural; as, hss, losses; match, matches-; 
tkntsh, thrushes; tax, taxes. 

Most nouns ending in o add s to the singular, to form 
the plural ; as, — 

piano, solo, folio, cameo, canto, 

portfolio, octavo, quarto, tyro, halo. 

Some nouns ending in o take e« in the plural ; as, — 

hero, negro, cargo, torpedo, echo, 

tomato, tornado, potato, mulatto, veto. 

3. Mention the ending of the singular nouns in the following 
examples, and tell how their plurals are formed : — 

city, story, day, chimney, 

cities, stories. days, chimneys. 
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Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel, add « to the 
singular, to form the plural; as, 6oy, boys; chimney, chimneys. 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y 
to i«s, to form the plural ; as, city, cities; lily, Ulies. 

3. How are the singulat nouns in the foUowiug examples changed 
to make each mean more than one? — 

proof, gulf, fife, 

' proofs, gulfs, fifes. 

Host nouns ending in / or A fonn the plural by adding 
8 to the singular; as, roof, roofs; safe, safes. 



The following nouns change / or /« to 
plural : — 


ve&, to form the 


leaf. 


shelf. 


wolf, ioaf. 


knife. 


half. 


beef. 


thief, calf. 


life. 


wife, 


sheaf. 


elf, self, 

EXBBOieB I. 


wharf (or add 1). 


Wnte the 


following 


words in columns. 


and opposite each 


word write 


its pluml form : — 





path, gift, fable, tree, gulf, 

safe, truth, sign, fife, valley, 

roof, cliff, hero, tornado, chimney, 

muff, solo, potato, torpedo, p^o, 

wreath, alley, moth, chief, handkerchief. 



Write sentences containing the plurals of the following 
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body, kidney, berry, jury, alley, 

gallery, essay, ferry, journey, pulley, 

copy, dairy, lily, donkey, poppy< 

daisy, fly, city, ponyj duty. 

-^ bXercibe id. 

Make a list of ten nouns, ending in f or /«, that form 

their plurals by the^-Mdditisn of 8j_ and a list of ten other 
nouns that form their plurals in ie^ 



NUMBER. — CenHnutd. 

I. Mention the plurals below, and tell how they aje formed; — 

man, foot, mouse, ox, child, 

men, feet, mice, oxen, children. 

Some nouns form the plural by changing the vowel 
of the singular; as, man, men; goose, geese; tooth, teeth; foot, 
feet; mouse, mice (also changes s to c). 

In a few nouns the plural ends in e»; as, ox, oxen; child, 
children; brother, brethren. 

i. Give the number of each italicized nouD in the following exam- 
ples, and note its form : — 

1. A deer came to the shore of the lake. 

2. Deer have their established runways. 
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a^A sheep before her shearers is dumb. 
*. All we like sheep have gon^ astray. 

Some nouns have the same form in both numbers ; 

shetp, deer, trout, cannon. 

Some nouns have no singular; as, ashes. 



Some nouns have two plural forms differing in mean- 
ing; as, — 

brother, brothers (by bipod), brethren (by association), 
fish, fishes (taken sepamtely), fish (taken collectively), 
genius, genit4ses (men of genius), genii (spirits! 
index, indexes (of books), indices (signs in algebra). 
pea, peas (taken separately), pease (taken collectively). 
penny, pennies (taken separately), pence (tak^ collectively). 

BXEKOISB I. 

Write sentences containing the plurals of the following 
nouns, and tell how each plural is formed: — 



woman. 


foot, cannon. 


shad, 


deer. 


tooth, 
sheaf, 
wharf. 


ox, mouse, 
enemy, buoy, 
colloquy, envoy, 

EXERCISE II. 


fish, 
crutch, 
life, ' 


genius 

re^ 
fife. 



Make a list of the following nouns, and opposite each write 
its singular: — 

genit, peas, pence; brethren, indices, 

beeves, brothers, fishes, pease, pennies, 

lives, " indexes, women, sheaves, halves. 
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LESSON XV. 



I. Tell how each plural form below is made from the singular:— 



spoonful, 

spoonfuls. 



brother-in-law, 
brothers-in-law, 



man-servant, 
men-servants. 



Some compound nouns form the plural like single 
words, others make the ^principal _word plural, and a 
few change both words; as, cupful, cupfuls ; mother-in-law, 
mothers-in-iaw ; woman-servant, women-servants. 



BXEBCI8B I. 

Write the singulars of the following nouns, and tell how 
the plurals are formed: — 

grandfathers, maid-servants, merchantmen, 

eyelashes, attorn eys-at-Iaw, ' greenhouses, 

tooth-brushes, countrymen, forget-me-nots, 

fathers-in-Ww, commanders-in-chief, women -servants, 

sisters-in-lajw, men-of-war, knights-templars. 

3. When a title is prefixed to a proper name, the com- 
pound may be made plurdl by chan^ng either the title 
QT the name ; as, the Mfsses Brown or the Miss Browns. 

The title H made plural when it is used with two or 
moi'e names ; as, Messrs. Stone and Wood. 

Letters, figures, and sfl^s add th e apg ^ophe (•) and 
a, to form the plural; as, Dot the i's; Cancel the j'j/ Write 
the 4-'f on a straight line. 
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Many nouns taken from foreign languages retain theif 
original plurals. The follomng are a few of the most common : — 



SINGVI.AS. 


FLCBAI. 


8INGi;i.AB. 


rVUB.Al~ 


formula, 


formulcB, 


larva. 


larvae. 


alumnus/ 


alumni, | 


radius. 


radii. 


animalculum 


animalcula. 


genius. 


genii, 


erratum, 


errata. 


roemorandum, memoranda. 


stratum, 


strata. 


vertex. 


vertices, 


index, 


indices. 


axis, 


axes. 


analysis. 


analyses. 


basis. 


bases. 


crisis. 


crises. 




phenomena. 


beau, 


beaux, 


baddit. 


banditti. 


cherub. 


cherubim, .^- 


seraph. 


seraphim. 



Some foreign words which are in common use fbrm the plural in 
the usual way, often with a ditference of meaning ; as, formulas, 
indexes, geniuses. -^ 



Make a list of the foregoing singular nouns from foreign 
languages, and opposite each write from memory its plural. 





LESSON XVI. 




Which words 
females?— 


GENDER, 
n the following list denote 


males? Which denote 


man, 
woman, 


father, host, 
mother, hostess. 


man-servant, 
maid-servant 
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A noun that denotes a male is said to be of the masculine 
gender; as, man, heir. 

A noun that denotes a female is said to be of the feminine 
gender; as, woman, heiress. 

A noun that may denote either a male or a female is said to be 
of the common gender ; as, parent, friend, robin. 

A noun that denotes a thing neither male nor female is said to 
be of the neuter gender ; as, book, shy, joy. 

The gender of iu)uns is distinguished in three ways; — 

*. By difl 



By different wordsi "as,- 






kf^' 



bachelor. 


maid. 


boy, 


girl. 


brother, 


sister. 


buck. 


doe; 


cock. 


hen,' 


drake. 


duck, 


earl, 


countess. 


fatter. 


mother. 


gander, 
gentleman. 


goose. 


lady. 


(hart. 


roe. 


horse. 


mare. 



MA£01TUME. 

husband, 

king, 

monk, 

lord, 

nephew, 

papa. 



uncle, 
wizard. 



wUe, 

queen, 

nun, 

lady, 

niece, 

tnatntna, 

ewe, 

madam, 

daughter, 

hind, 

aunt, , 

witch. 



By different endings. The chief feminine ending is esa, 



but other endings appear i 

HABOInXNB. rSMINIMB. 

baron, baroness, 

count, countess, 



MASCDX.INB. FEHININK. 

benefactor, benefactress, 
emperor, empress. 
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HASCDUMB. 


FEXINTNB. 


BUSCVUMB. 


VEMIMINB. 


heir, 


heiress. 


duke. 


duchess. 


host. 


hostess, 


master. 


mistress. 


Jew, 


Jewess, 


tiger. 


tigress. 


lion. 


lioness. 


administrator, 


administratrix. 


patron, 


patroness. 


executor. 


executrix. 


prince. 


princess. 


hero. 


heroine. 


abbot. 


abbess. 


Paul, 


Pauline, 


governor, 


governess, 


czar. 


czarina. 


negro, 


negress, 


Augustus, 


Augusta, 


actor, 


actress, 


sultan, 


sultana. 


3. By prefixing words indicating the sex ; 


as,— 




XASCVUSK. 


FBBUMINB. 






man-servant, 


maid-servant. 






men-singers. 


women-singers. 




he-goat. 


she-goat. 


1-. 



BXBBCISB I. 



Make a list of all the masculine nouns mentioned in this 
lesson, and opposite each write from memory the correspond- 
ing feminine noun. 



BZBKCISB II. 



Point out the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter nouns 
in the following sentences, and tell which jtovns may denote 
either males or females: — » ' ''^' , , '^ , J^^J ■ 

iv -], 1 

I. We learned the ways of the fish, the birds, the bees, 
the winds, the clouds, the flowers. 
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2. Night closed in, but still no guest arrived. 

3. Leaving the boatmen at the camp, I spent the greater 
part of the night in the very heart of ar jungle. 

4. Temperance and labor are the two Best physicians of 
man. 

5. Though Grandfather was old and gray-haired, yet his 
heart leaped with joy whenever little Alice came fluttering, 
like a butterfly, into the room. — Hawthorne. 

I have had playmates, I have had companions. — 
tARi.ES Lamb. 

Brethren, the sower's ta^ is done. —Bryant. 

8. 1 rise, roy Lords, to declare my se;itiments_j}juthis 
most solemn and. serious subject —BuRKt 

9. Little ^ffie. shall go with me to-morrow to the green^ 
And you'll be there, too, mother, to see me made the 

Queen. —Tennyson. 

10. Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives. 

Followed the Piper for their lives.— Robert Browning. 

11. The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. 



feT^^Vhat 



would we give to our beloved? 
The hero's heart, to be unmoved. 

The poet's star-tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot's voice, to teach and rouse, 
The monarch's crown, to light the bcows ? — 

He giveth His beloved sleep. — e. b. Browmng., 
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LESSON XVil. 



Mention the sul^ects of the verbs in the following sentences i — 

1. The boy bought a watch. 

2. An officer caught the thief. 

3. Birds build nests. 

What did the boy buy? Whom did the officer catch? What do 
birds build? Which words Umit the actions expressed by the verbs? 

The noun or pronoun that limits the action expressed by a verb 
is called the object of the verb. 

State the offices of the italicized words in the following : — 

1. We followed the skepkercfs dog. 

2. The horse's bridle is broken. 

When a word is used to show to whom or to what something 
belongs, it is said to denote possession. 

Find in the following sentences a noun used (i) as the subject 
of a verb, (2) as the object of a verb, (3) as the object of a prepo- 
sition, (4) to denote possession: — 



*f: 



The boy stood by the door. 

He heard his father's voice. 

A wave upset the boat. 

The traveller walked through the fields. 



The relation which a noun or pronoun bears to s 
in the sentence is called case. 
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A nouD used as the su^ect of a verb is said to be in the nomi- 
native case ; as, — 

The bell rang. 

A Qoun used to show possession is said to be in the possessive 
case; as, — 

The child's eyes are blue. 

A noun used as the object of a verb or of a preposition is said 
to be in the objective case ; as, — 

I. They launched the vessel. 
' 2. He gazed at the flowers. 

The case of a noun is determined by the relation that it bears 
to some other word in the sentence. The possessive case of nouns 
is the only one that has a special form. The common or ordinary 
form of the noun is used in the other cases. 

The alteration in the form of a word to express a change of 
meaning is called inSection. Nouns are inflected to indicate num- 
ber and case. A noun is said to be declined when its number 
and case forms are regularly arranged j as, — 



Noat. . 


AND OBJ. CA8B. 


r088B8SIVB CASH. 


Singular. 


boy, 


boy's, 


Plural. 


boys, 


boys'. 



State the kind, the gender, the number, and the case of the 
nouns in the following sentences: — 

1. This tree stood in the centre of an ancient woo^ 

2. The waves rush in on every side. 

3. Grandfather's chair stood by the fireside. 
J4. The stranger shook his head mournfully. 



4# 
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/S- Birds have wonderfully keen eyes. ^-i-n 

He shook his head, shouldered the rusty firelock, ani 
/with a heart full of trouble and anxiety turned his steps 
>^meward. 

7. D*k lightning flashed from Roderick's eye. —Scott. 
.8, When, the rock was hid by the surg,e's swell, 

The mariners heard the warning bell. —Southed. 
9. The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. —Gray. 
10. They shook the depths of the desert gloom.— Hbmans. 

EXERCISE n. 

r. Write five sentences containing nouns in the nomina- 
tive case. 

2. Write five sentences containing nouns in the posses- 
sive case. 

3. Write five sentences containing nouns in the objective 
ease. 



LESSON XVIII. 

POSSESSIVE FORMS OF NOUNS. 

Mention the nouns that are in the possessive case, and tell how 
the possessive is formed in each example : — 

& 1. She knelt by the lady's side. 
\s 2. The ladies' gallery is closed. 

a. Men's voices were heard. 
Add the apostrophe and a ('s) to a singular noun, to 
form the possessive; ai, bey, ioy's; man, man's. 
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The s is sometimes omitted in poetry for the sake of the metre; 
and it is also omitted in a few words where too many hissing sounds 
would come together; as, for conscience' sake; for righUousness' 
sake ; for Jesus' sake. 

Add the apostrophe (') to a plural noun ending in «, to 
form the possessive ; as, boys, boys' ; ladies, ladies'. 

Add the apostrophe and s (*8) to a plural noun not 
ending in a, to form the possessive; as, men, men's; children, 
children's. 

The possessive sign does not always denote possession. It is used 
to show authorship, origin, kind, etc.; as, Lowell's poems; the sun's 
rays; merCs clothing. 

BZEKCISB I. 

Point out the nouns in these sentences, tell how each is used, 
and name its case: — ' . ,-*-'- 

1. The lark's song rang in her ears. 

2. The sound of horses' hoofs was heard in the distance. 

3. The scene brought to mind an old writer's account of 
Christmas preparations. -Xs-w^ 

4. The incidents of the Revolution plentifully supplied 
t&e barbel's customers with topics of conversation, 

5. The boy rang the janitor's bell. ' / 

1 6. A burst of laughter came from the servants' hall. 
' 7. I noted but two warblers' nests during the season. 

8. Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 

9. He felt that hla little daughter's love was worth a 
thousand times more than he had gained by the Golden 
Touch. — Hawthorwx. . /■ - ^ 

V;.''" D,,,...,,Coogif 
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Write in one column the possessive singular forms, and in 
another column the possessive plural forms of the following 
words : — 



sister. 


woman. 


boy. 


girl, 


mother. 


wife. 


soldier, 


son, 


bee. 


bird, 


friend. 


teacher, 


poet, 


child, 


man, 


judge. 




-8INGCI.AB. 


FLURAI. 






sister's, 


sisters', 






woman's, 


women's. 





LESSON XIX. 

POSSESSIVE FORMS— a>»A'<»(A/. 

Tell how the possessive case is formed in the following compound 
words and phrases : — 

1. The lieutenant-governor's reverie had now come 
to an end. 

2. Bright and Dun's window is filled with flowers. 

3. They are reading Graham and Wood's History. 

When a name i^ composed of two or more words, add 
the possessive sign to the last word only; as, Marsh and 
Wood's store ; Lee and Feabody's office. 

Two connected nouns implying separate possessions 
must each take the possessive sign ; as, Webster's and Worces- 
Ut's dictionaries. 

,-' 
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Explain the possessives in tke following examples: — 

1. Ig^y father's house are many mansions. 

2. Hope vanished from Fitz-James's eye. — Scorr. 

3- This happened after General Washington's departure 
from Cambridge. 

4. Many a young man ransacked the ^rret, and brought 
forth his great-grandfather's sword, corroded with rust and 
stained with thfe blood of King Philip's War, — Hawthornb. 

5. The rest of the house was in the French taste of 
Charles the Second's time. — iRvjHa 

6. The grocers', butchers', and fruiterers^ shops were 
thronMd with customers. —Irving. 

TTmther they came, from the cornfields, from the clear- 
ing in the forest, from the blacksmith's forge, from the 
carpenter's workshop, and from the shoemaker's seat. — 
JIawthobne. 

8. Let all the eiicfc thou aim';st at be thy country's, 

^ Thy God*^~aad truth's. —Shakespeake. 

9. What good woman does not lauglPat her husband's or 
father's jokes and stories tune after lime.'— Thackeray, 

10. These are Clan-Alpine's warriors true. — Scon. 

EZERCISB n. 

1. Write Jive sentences containing connected nouns denoting 
joint possession. '" 

2. Wiite Jive senteiues containing connected nouns denoting 
separate possession. 
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LESSON XX. 

POSSESSIVE FORKS. — Cmiintud. 

Possession is sometimes indicated by the objective case with the 
preposition of ; as. The voice t>/ the speaker, for the speaker's voice. 

This form is generally used in speaking of things without life ; as, 
The lid of tiie box ; the bank of Ike river. 

This form is prefened also in speakii^ of persons, when the pos- 
sessive form would be ambiguous or awkward; as, The wife of one 
of my brothers. 

When a thing is personified, the possessive sign is generally used, 
particularly by the poets; as, — 

And read their history in a nation's eyes. — Gray. 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. —Addison. 

Certain words and phrases denoting a period of time take the 
possessive case also; as, A day's journey; a week's vacation; six 
months' interest. 

BZBBCI8B I. 

( Explain fully the case of each noun in the following sen- 
fences, and point out the examples in which possession is indi- 
cated by the objective case with the preposition of: — 

1. I flew to the pleai^t fields traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young. 
— Campbell. 

2. He has not learned the lesson of life who does not 
every dav surmount a fear. — Emerson. 

3. The trade of America had increased far beyond the 
speculations of the most sanguine imaginations.— Burke. 
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4- The poetry of earth is never dead. —Keats. 

5. Either measure would have cost no more than a day's 
debate. — Burke. 

6. They caijie without a moment's delay. 

7. She has had two years' experience. 

8. He likes neither winter's snow nor summer's heat. 

9. The city was taken after a ten years' siege. 
10. The chieftain's pride was humbled. 

EXBKCIbV*!!. 

Select from standard writers — ' 

1. Ten sentences in which poihession is indicated by the 
objective case with the preposition of. 

2. Teij^ other sentences in which possession is indicated 
by the use of the'possessive sign. 



aicated 

f 



LESSON XXI. 
PARSIMQ NOUNS. 
To parse a word, tell — 

1. Its classification — name the part of speech, 

2. Its form- — give the inflection, if any. 

3. Its construction — show its grararaatical relation to 
other words in the sentence. 

Parse each noun in the following exercises. Tell — 

1. The kind of noun. 

2. Its number. 
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3. Its gender. 

4. Its case. 

5. Its construction. 

— His eyes sparkled with Joy wbeo he heard Jason's 
reply. 

I. Eyes is a common noun, plural number, neuter gender, nomi- 
native case, subject of the verb sparkled.* 

3. Joy is an abstract noun, singular number, neuter gender, objec- 
tive case, object of the preposition wilh. 

3. Jasan's ia a proper noun, singular number, masculine gender, 
possessive case, depending upon the noun reply. 

4. Reply is a common noun, singular number, neuter gender, 
objective case, object of the verb heard. 



1. The lights of the church shone through the door. 

2. Nell and her grandfather rose from the ground, and 
took the track through the wood. — Dickens. 

3. The rude forefathers (of the hamlet sleep. —Gray. 

4. I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. — Suellkv. 
S^Strong reasons make strong actions. — Shakespeakk. 

0} I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs. — Byron. 
7. I now bade a reluctant farewell to the old hall. —Irving. 
^ S: A great -deal of talent is lost in the world for the 
want of a little courage. —Sidney Smith. 

• A briefer method of parsing may be followed as loan as the pupil is fa- 
miliar with the diffecent steps; thus. Bj/ti i* a noun, common, plnral, neuter, 
e, subject of the verb sparkUd. 

D,qAt!db.,G00gk" 
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BXBSCIBB n. 



1. The eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill.— Byrom. 

2. Is Saul also among the prophets? — Bible. 

3. The doe lifted her head a little with a quick riiotion, 
and tume^ her ear to the south. —C. D. Warner. 

4. Tney had now reach^H the road, which turns off to 
"Sleepy Hollow;" but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed with 

a demon, instead of keeping up it, made an opposite turn, 
and plunged headlong down hill to the left— Irving, 
5.' 'Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock. 

— Coleridge. 

6. A soft answer tumeth away wrath. — Bible. 

7. Some have even learned to do without happiness, 

9. Reading maketh a full man, conversation a ready 
man, and writing an exact man. —Bacon. 

10. Charity beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. — Bible. 



LESSON XXII. 

REVIEW OF NOUNS. 

What is a noun? Mention the two leading classes of nouns and 
state the- difference between these classes. What is a collective 
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nouD? What is an abstract noun? State three ways in which 
abstract nouns are formed, and illustrate by examples. 

What is meant by inflection? To what do the inflections of 
nouns relate? 

How do most nouns form the plural? Mention other ways in 
which nouns form their plurals, and illustrate by example. 

Give the plural of ■match, piano, potato, donkey, lily, loaf, roof, 
tooth, ox^heep, 

Dififmguish between the meaning of brothers and brethren; fishes 
andyfJA/ indexes affil indices ; pennies aad pence. 

State three ways in which coropQund norms form th^ pluial, and 
illustrate "^T'examples, 

Give the plural of larva, alumnus, axis, beau, bandit, seraph. 
Why do these nouns not foim their plurals in the usual way? 

What is gender? How many genders are there, and what does 
each denote? Mention three ways in which the gender of nouns 
is distinguished. 

Give the feminine nounj cotresponding to fhe.nsuns hart, ,tnonk, 
nephew, host, »t^Ur, governor, executor, hero, man-servant. 

Tell4he gender of the nouni woman, heiress, landlord, doe, wait- 
ress, czar, administratrix, gueit, friend, witness, cousin, sun, wind, 
table, house. • 

How many cases have nouns? What determines the case of a 
noun? Which case tia^a speciid'form? How is the possessive case 
of nouns formed*? How is the possessive formed in compound words 
and phrases? How may possession be indicated without the posses- 
sive form? When is this way preferable? /^ ' 

Point out the nouns in these sentences, tefir-how £ach is used, and 
name its case : — 



He was shown into the king's presence. 
He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coaL 
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3. Cultivate the habit of attention. 

4. The children clustered round Grandfather's chair. 

5. Where did the officer stand ? 

6. The people's confidence in their commander was un- 
shaken. 

7. We visited Washington's headquarters. 

8. A fisherman hastened along the beach. 

9. She heard the tramp of horses' hoofs and the rattling of 
wheels. 

la The village-master taught his little school. 

LESSON xxni. 

THE PARAGRAPH. 

THE BUSY BEE. 

Let us watch the bees as they pass to and fro from their hive. 

First of all we see some half-dozen around the door. They 
are there to warn off intruders. If we approach too near the 
front of the hive, one of these sentries will dash forward with 
an angry buzz; and, if we do not wisely take the hint, the brave 
little soldier will soon return with help from the guard-room to 
enforce the command. 

There are three substances required in the hive, — pollen, or 
bee-bread, the food of the young bees ; wax to make the combs ; 
and honey for the support of the community. The bees that 
are passing and repassing the sentries are not all laden alike. 
Some of them have little yellow or red tufts on their legs, others 
ihave none. But all that return are laden. Those with tufts on 
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their legs have been collecting ppllen from flowers. The honey- 
gatherers and the wax-gatherers carry their stores in their 
throats. 

To understand how the pollen is carried, we should examine 
a bee's hind leg with a microscope. The upper joint is flat- 
tened, and its edges are surrounded with stiff hairs, which form 
a sort of basket. When the bee enters a flower, it takes a 
plunge into the pollen. The pollen is brushed down into the 
little basket, till a good-sized ball is formed. If. the bee cannot 
complete its load in one flower, it will always seek out another 
of the same kind. It will not mix the pollen of two different 
kinds of flowers. 

The honey-gatherers and the wax-gatherers draw in the sweet 
juices from flowers by their trunks. The trunk serves as a 
mouth and a pump. The liquid passes through this into the 
throat, and is thus carried to the hive. 

Adapted from Good Words for 0u Young. 

What do we first see around the door of the hive? What do these 
bees do? Why are they called sentries 7 What is an mtruder? 

What three substances are required in the hive? What is poUent 
What is meant by the community ? What are the bees thai are passing 
and repassing the sentries doing? 

Describe a bee's hind leg. How does a bee collect pollen? 

How do the honey-gatherers and the wax-gatherers collect their 
stores? 

Into how many parts is this selection divided ? 

The different parts into which a prose composition is divided are 
called paragraphs. ^ 

State the number of paragraphs in this piece, and tell what each is 
about. 
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COMPOSITION. 



WKITTBN EXBBCISB. 



Write from memory what you have learned about the £««*• 
Tell— 

1. What bees are first seen around a hive. 

2. What three substances are required in the hive, and the 
use of each. 

3- How a bee collects pollen and carries it to the iiive. 
4 How the honey-gatherers and the wax-gatherers collect 
their stores. 

Write in paragmphs, making one paragraph for each heading 
above. 

Leave a margin half an inch wide at the left of your paper. 

Leave a space half an inch long at the beginning of the first 
line in every paragraph. 

LESSON XXIV. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write about some article that is pr^redfor market near your 
home; as, — 

coal, tobacco, wheat, granite, 

cotton, petroleum, butter, maple sugar. 

State, so far as you know, the different steps taken in the pro- 
cess of cultivation or manufacture, and tell in what form and in 
what way the article is taken to market. 
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LESSON XXV. 
PERSONAL. PRONOUNS. 



Mention the pionoims in the following sentences, and tell which 
denote the person speaking, which the person spolcen to, and 
which the person or thing spoken of: — 

1 . I met a little cottage girl ; 

She was eight years old, she said. 
2; You will be surprised when you read the report 

3. He requested that we should be present. 

4. Buy the truth, and sell it not. 

A pronoun that shows by its form whether the person speaking 
is meant, the person spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of, is 
called a personal pronoun. 

A pronoun that denotes the person speaking is said to be in the 
first person ; as, /, we. 

A pronoun that denotes a person spoken to is said to be in the 
second person ; as, ikou, ye, you. 

A pronoun that denotes a person or a thing spoken of is s£ud to 
be in the third person; as, ke, ske, it, they. 

Declension of the Personal Pronouns. 

riBST FSRSON. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. I, Nom. we. 

Pass, mine, er my, Poss. ours, or our, 

Obj. me. Obj. us. 
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BBCOND PBB80N. 

StHQUUX. TUJiM. 

Nam. thou, Norn, ye, or you, 

Poss. thine, or thy, Poss. yours, or your, 

Obj. thee. O^. you. 

The second person singular is no longer in common use. It is 
DOW chiefly used in prayer and in poetry; as, — 

1. Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me. 

2. I see in tky gentle eyes a tear; 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear. 

Who were for a time, and now are not.— Bryakf. 

Ilie plural pronoun you is used, in ordinary speech, whether one 
or more than one person is addressed; as, — 

1. You are merry, ray lord. — Shakespeark. 

2. You are not wood, you are not stones, but men. — 
Shakespeakb. 



Ma,,^ Ptm. N«a. 


Mtac..Ftm..9rNtKt. 


Norn, he, she, it. 


■ they, 


Poss/,Aak, hers, or her, its. 


theirs, or their, 


Obj. him, her, it. 


"~" them. 



The pronoun of the masculine gender is generally used to refer to 
. noun which may denote a person of either sex; as, — 

Each pupil must provide his own material 
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The pronoun of the masculine gender is also used in referring to 
animals or things that are supposed to possess masculine qualities, 
and the pronoun of the feminine gender is used in referring to 
animak or things to which feminine qualities are attributed; as, — 

r. The eagle soars above kU nest 

2. Earth, with ^/-thousand voices, praises God. — Coleridge. 

The pronoun of the neuter gender is often used to refer to ani- 
mals 01 to young children, in cases where the sex is not considered; 
as, — 

The deer raised its head. 

The infant knew its name. 

The possessive forms my, thy, her, our, your, and Iheir are used 
with nouns, and the forms mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, and theirs 
are used when no noun follows the possessive ; as, — 

This is my book. 
The book is mine. 

Mine and Atne are sometimes used for my and thy, before words 
beginning with a vowel sound ; as, — ~ 

Bow down thine ear. 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills. 

WBITTEM BXBRCIBB. 

Copy the following sentences, and underline the pronouns and 
the nouns to which they refer. Explain the use of each pronoun ; — 

1. Every person should strive to do Iiis best. 

2. The lion springs upon his prey. 

3. The moon is at her full. 
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4. How glorious, through his depths of light. 

Rolls the majestic sun I 

5. The deer left her delicate foot-print in the soft mould. 

6. The bear broke away from his keeper. 

■■ 7. The sei is mighty, but a mightier sways 

His restless billows. 

8. The merry lark, he soars on high, 

No worldly thought o'ertakes him ; 
He sings aloud to the clear blue sky, 

And the daylight that awakes him. 
As sweet a lay, as loud, as gay, 

The nightingale is trilling ; 
With feeling bliss, no less than his. 

Her little heart is thrilling. 

9. The child closed its eyes. 

10. The camel kneels to receive its burden. 

1 1. The year is going, let him go. 



LESSON XXVI. 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Tell how the italicized pronouns in the following sentences are formed, 
and how each is used : — 

I. The boy hurt himself. 

a. We often deceive ourselves. 

8. I myself heard the remark. 
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The pronouns my, our, thy, your, him, her, it, and them are used 
with self or sehses to form compound personal pronouns. 

These compound pronouns are sometimes used as reflexives, that 
is, as objects denoting the same person or thing as the subject of 
the verb; as, — ^ 

I let myself down with a rope. 

They are also used to express emphasis; as, — 

She herself read the book. 

OOKPOCND FEBSONAX. FKONOlnre. 

SiNGuiAK. Plural. 

First Person. myself, ourselves, 

Second Person. \ * yourselves, 

(^ yourself, ^ 

(himself, 
herself, themselves, 

itself. 

BXERCISB I. 

Tell the person, number, gender, and ease of each pronoun 
in the following exercises : — *^ \ 

1. Something frightened the httle animal, and it scam- 
pered far away through the woods. 

2. I listened with suspended breath, but not a sound came 
to my ears. 

3. Then they praised him, soft and low.— t«knyso»i. 

4. My son, U einners entice thee, consent thou not— Bibu. 
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5. He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock. 
— Addison. 

6. Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. — 
Shakzsfbarb. 

7. It is excellent discipline for an author to feel that he 
must say all he has to say in the fewest possible words. 

— RUSEJN. 

8. Boast not thyself of to-morrow; 

For thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. 

— filBlX 



LESSON XXVII. 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Which of the italicized words below are used as adjectives ? Which 
aze used as pronouns? — 

1. Many tickets were sold. 

2. Many were unable to secure seats. 

3. Look at this clock. 
4-. This is sold. 

Certain words '^an be used to limit nouns or to stand for nouns. 
When such words are used with nouns, they are called adjectives; 
when they stand for nouns they are called adjective pronouns. 
Sometimes there is a diflisience of form ; as, ne (adj.), notu (pro.) ; 
«Aer (adj.), oOun (pro.). 

Tlie principal words used u adjective pronouns are aB, anoSter, 
amy, boA, eacA, either, few, mawf, neither, none, «ne, other, ttverai, 
Mem, HUr, ^utt, Aai, A*te. 
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BXEBOISK I. 

Tell whether the italicized words in the following sentences 
are adjectives or pronouns, giving reasons in.eofh ffse: — 

1. Many, alas! had fallen in battle. —Hawthorne, 

2. There is a calm for those who weep.— J- Montcomery. 

3. All are architects of fate, 

Working in these walls of time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. — Longfellow. 

4. Any life that is worth living must be a struggle. 
—Dean Stanley. 

5. The man deserving the name is one whose thoughts 
and exertions are for others rather than for himself. — Sir Walter 
Scott. 

6. All men think all men mortal but themselves.— Young. 

7. Men At some time are masters of their fate.— shakespeabk. 

8. This WW the noblest Roman of them all. — Shakespeare. 

9. My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who is 
not only at peace with himself, but beloved and esteemed 
by all about him. —Addison. 

10. It is one thing to be well informed ; it is another to 
be wise. — Robertson. 

11. We too seldom think how much we owe to those 
formidable savages. —John Fiske. 

12. /vzf shall part where many meet.— Campbell. 

13. To know 

That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.— Milton. 
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BXBBOI8B a. 

Construct sentences coniaininff the following words used 
(l)<u adjectives, (2) a* adjective pronouns: — 

bgth, each, few, several, these, 

neither, none, many, that, other. 

LESSQN XXVIIJ. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Ten how many assertions are made in each of the following sen- 
fences, read the principal statement, and state the office of the 
italicized part: — t 

i.\.We found a guide, who answereA our guesiions.mir^it^ 

2. The wind, which rose suddenly, had now ceased. 

3. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 

* A part of a sentence that contains a subject and a predicate is 
called a clause. 

The clause that expresses the leading or principal thought of a 
•sentence is called an independent or principal clause. 

A clause that depends upon some other part of the sentence for 
its full meaning is called a dependent or subordinate clause. . 

Which words in the dependent clauses above refer to preceding 
nouns, and how are the dependent clauses joined to the independent 
clauses? 

A word that refers to a preceding noun or pronoun, and connects 
with it a dependent clause, is called a relative pronoun. 
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The word to which a pronoun refers or relates is called its ante- 
cedent. The relative pronoun connects the clause of which it is a 
part to its antecedent 

The relative pronouns are who, wkUh, that, and what. 

Who is applied to persons; as, — 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances. —Scott. 

Which is applied to the lower animals and to things without 
life J as, — 

1. Here is the horse which will take us to the end of our 
journey. 

2. Nature has, indeed, given us a soil which yields bounte- 
ously to the hands of industry. —Webstek. 

WkUh was fonnerly used in speaking of penons; as,— 

Our Father vMch ait id beaven. 
T^at is applied to persons, to animals, and to things ; as, — 

1. Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, — Smakespeabb. 

2. A half-starved dog, that looked like Wolf, was skulking 
about the house. — Irving. 

3. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. — Bible. 

What is used without an antecedent expressed. It is equivalent 
to that which; as, — 

She remembers what [that which] she reads. 

As is sometimes used as a relative pronoun. It is then usually 
preceded by suck; as, — 

LiCt such as [those whoj hear take heed. 
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But is also used as a relative pronoun. It has a negative 
force; as, — 

There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 

But has {tkat has not] one vacant chair. — Longfbllow. 

A relative clause may introduce an additional fact about the 
antecedent; as, — 

They had one son, who kad grown up to be the staff and 
pride of their age. — Ibving. 

Oz it may limit or restrict tiie meaning of the antecedent; as>— 

The bird tkat soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nesL 

T%at is preferred to who in restrictive 
Who is declined as follows : — 



gINGITIAJl OB FI.UKAI_ 

Nominative Case, who. 
Possessive Case. whose, 
Objective Case. whom. 

The other relative pronouns are not declined, but whose is often 
used as if it were the possessive form of which; as, — 

Bordered with trees whose gay leaves fly. — bbyami. 



OOMPOTTKD BBIATITS FBOVeUIfB. 

Pronouns formed by adding ever or soever to who, whieh, and 
that are called compound relative pronouns ; as, whoever, who- 
tevtr; whichever, whichsoever; whatever, whatsoever. 
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Mention the relative pronouns in the following sentences, 
name their antecedents, tell what the pronouns connect, and 
give the case of each : — o ^ ^ 

1. He that _ lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend. 

2. Where lies the land to which the ship would go ? 

3. My ramble soon led me to the church, ^Jiidt stood a 
little distance from the village.— Ikving. 

4. ' .Wbara man has learnt is of importance, bi^ ithat. he 
is, jfhat he can do, what h e will become, are more significant 
^^ings.— Hsifs. 

^. He tjjat is slow to anger is better than the mighty. 

6. A land that will not yiel^^atisfactorily without irriga- 
tion,' and whose best paying produce" "requires intelligent as 
wen as careful husbafldFy, will never -bT'an idte-tandr^WABNBK. 



^ 



7. All precious things, discovered late, 

,a To those that seek them issue forth.— Te» 

^'^.'. .U . ■ . e ,- ' - -i' . :-■• ' .. . 

8. They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.— Lowkix. 



9. Here, then, I parted, sorrowfully, from the companion 
with wfeom I set out on my journey. — holmss. 

10. He who has sought renpiyn about the world, and has 
reaped a full harvest of worldly favor, will find, after all, 
.tl)^ there is no love, no, admiration, no applause, so sweet 
to the soul as ^t which springs up in his native place. 

— ISVIIM. 
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E ii.y 

point out the relative pronouns in tke following sentences, 
name their antecedents, and tell whether the relative clauses 
introduce additional facts about the antecedents, or limit and 
restrict their meaning. 

7 1. He that is not with me is against me. 

2. The man Vho provides a home for a poor neighbor 
is a greater benefactor of the poor than(he\who lays the 
foundation of a stately almshouse and never finishes a single 
apartment. — J. Hamilton. 

3. Those^ho live without a planjBave never any leisure. 
i4. The Carrier, who had turned his face from the door, 

signed to him to go if he would.— Dickehs. 

2 S- Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed 
on the hearth-stone. — Longfellow. 

^^. Not far from the gateway they came to a bridge, 
which seemed to be built of iron.— Hawthorme. 

.^.7. The first spring wild-flowers, whose shy faces among 
the dry leaves and rocks are so welcome, yield no honey. 
— John Burroughs. 

^8. The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster 
\the less weight it carries^— addison. 

y.9. We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. —Coleridge. 

d.ia Bordered with trees whose ,gay leaves fly 

On every breath that sweeps the sky 
The fresh dark acres furrowed lie, 
And ask the sower's hand. — Bbvant. 
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A leladve pronoun has the same person, number, and gender a 
antecedent; as, — 

1. And will your mother pity me, 

WAff am a maiden most forlorn ?— Colrkidg*. 

2. He prayeth best, wko loveth best 

All things, both great and small.— Colbbidce. 



LESSON XXIX. 
COMPOSITtON. 

Compare any two of the following, and state flearly some of the 
most striking points of resemblance and difference in their struc- 
ture, habits, or uses : — 

Butterflies and Moths, Crabs and Lobsters, 

Toads and Frogs, Alligators and Crocodiles, 

Snakes and Eels, Rabbits and Hares, 

Cciams and Oysters, " Goats and Sheep. 

Model.— BUTTERFLIES ANp MOTHS.^-^ 
Butterflies and moths when flying look ve^TRfcfc alike. 
Butterflies fly only in the daytime, however, while most moths 
fly at night. 

Both butterflies and moths have four wings. When a butter- 
fly is at rest, it holds its wings erect. When a moth is at rest, 
its wings are folded over the body like a fiat roof. 

Butterflies have thread-like feelers, knobbed or club-shaped at 
the ends. Moths have thread-like or feathered feelers, tapering 
at each end. ^ 
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LESSON XXX. 

INTERROOATIVB PRONOUNS. 
How are the italicized words used in the following sentences: — 
I. Wko comes here? 
z.j^hick reached home first? 
3. What is. the news ? 

A pionotm used in asking a question is called an interrogative 
pronoun. The interrogative pronouns are itiko, which, and what 
Who refers to persons. It is declined like the relative who. 
Which refeis to persons or to things. It implies selection; as,— 
Wkick of the brothers sings? 
Which of the chairs do you prefer? 
What refers to things ; as, — 

What was in the box ? 

Which and what are sometimes used as interrogative adjec- 
tives; as, — 

Where are they now ? What lands and skies 
Paint pictures in their friendly eyes? 
What hope deludes, what promise cheers, 
What pleasant voices fill their ears? — Longfelij3w. 



v- 



Point out the pronouns in the following sentences, tell the 
kind of each pronoun, and name its case : — 
Who can understand his errors ? 
The child sat silent beneath a tree, hushed in her 
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very breath by the stillness of the night, and all its attend- 
ant wonders. — Dickens. 

y>3. Nearly all the most channing of the singing-birds prefer 
/the early morning and the evening twilight for their vocal 
^perfoF^ances, though some of them smg far into the night 
i\3^M. Thompson. 

4. The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
/ The forms I see nor hear the sounds I hear; 

' He but perceives what is; while unto me 
J J All that has-been is visible and clear. — Longfellow. 

' 5. All things that are on earth shall wholly pass away, 
Except the love of God, which shall live and last for aye. 

6. He is the freeman whom the truth makes free.— Cowpkk. 

7. Ah 1 what ilThat sound which now bursts on his ear ? 

■..— DiMOND. / . 

~8^ Who, aramg the whole chattering crowd, can tell me 
of the forms and the precipices of the chain of tall white 
mountains that girded the horizon at noon yesterday ?« Who 
saw the narrow sunbeam that came out of the so\ith, and 
smote upon their summits until they melted and mouldered 
away in a dust of blue rain ? Who saw the dance of the 
dead clouds when the sunlight left them last night, and the 
west wind bl^w them before it like withered leaves ? — Ruskin. 



■■\^S^ BXSBOISB n. 

Write sentences containing — 

I. Who used as a relative pronoun in the wminative 
case ; as a relative pronoua ia^the possessive casd^as a rel- 
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ative pronoun in the objective case ; as an interrogative , 
pronoun. 

2. IVAick used as an adjective ; as a relative pronoun ; as 
an interrogative pronoun. 

3. W/iat used as an adjective ; as a relative pronoun ; as 
an interrogative pronoun. 

A. That us^ as. an adjective; as an adjective pronoun; as 
a rAatiVe^oitoun. 



LESSON XXXI. 
CORRECT USB OP PRONOUNS. 



Fill the blanks with nominathie, possessive, or objective forms 
of pronouns. Tell why each form should be used: — 

1. Do unto others as 7 would tljat ^^-^ shoifid do unto . 

2. Gray-headed shepherd, ^-bast spoken welL 

3. My country, 'tis of ■, 

Sweet land of liberty, 
Of I sing. 

4. I remember hearing say. that .grandfather lived 

to the age of ninety-nine years. 

5. He devoted leisure to studying the political history 

of country, 

€t — ^art the man. 
. 7. Th^midens resumed labor. 

L.=,-z,.,:..,G00^l(^ 
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8. " Yes, my friends," said to , " this is to be — — 

home." 

9. Come, and will meet at the house. 

10. The books were sent to and . 

11. I would not try if were , 

12. or — ^ will deliver your message. 

13. Do-. — trtfuble >i_ 14. Is — —coming? 

15. Do — r— know ^? 16. How manyarewith — .— ? 

17. 1- comes herfc ? 18. — ■— did send ? 

19. is — — ? 20. Follow . 

n. 

'Cofiy the following sentences, filling the blanks with suitable prO' 
nouns. Tell in each case why the form chosen should be used: — 

1. The committee decided the matter without leaving-" — 
seats. 

2. All passengers must show — — tickets. 

3. Every passenger must show ticket 

4. Somebody left umbrella. 

5. Men at some time are masters of fate. 

6. Neither would admit that was in the wrong, 

7. Each soldier carried — ■ — own gun. 

8. Happy, thrice happy, every one 
Who sees labor well begun. 

9. One who would succeed must learn to think for . 

10. The committee has offered to refund the amount which 
received from the company. 

11. Every man must bear own burden. 

12. All men think all men mortal but . 
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13. He was surrounded by a shouting multitude, most of 

had been born in the country he had helped to found. 

14. At length they came within full sight of the palace, 

proved to be very large and lofty. 

15. A man flattereth his neighbor, spreadeth a net for 

his feet. 

16. There is a calm for those weep. 

17. Few, few were they - swords of old 

Won the fair land in we dwell. 



LESSON XXXII. 
REVIEW OF PRONOUNS. 



What is a. pronoun? How does a pronoun differ &om a noun? 

Mention the different classes of pronouns and give examples of 
each class. 

What is a personal pronoun ? How many case forms has the pro- 
noun of the first person ? How is each used ? 

Mention the second person singular, and tell how it is used. Give 
two uses of the pronoun you. 

Which person has a distinction of gender? State special uses of 
the pronouns of the masculine, feminine, and neuter genders. How 
are the possessive forms of personal pronouns used? 

Mention the compound personal pronouns, and tell how they are 
formed. 
^Sve an example of their use as reflexioes ; for emphasis. 

How does an adjective pronoun differ from an adjective? 

Define a relative pronoun. State the distinctions in the use of 
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tiihff, whuh, and what. Give a sentence in which as is used as a 
relative pronoun ; in which but is so used. 

What is an interrogative pronoun? Name the mterrogatire pro- 
nouns. ' 

BXBR^Sft n. 

Parse the pronoum in the following sentences : — 
To parse a pronoun, tell — 

1. The kind of pronoun. 

2. Its person. 

3. Its number. 

4. Its gender. 

5. Its case. 

6. Its construction. 

»u>inpto.-And then / think of one who in her youthful 
beauty died. ' 

I. / is a personal pronoun, nrst person, singular number, com- 
mon gender, nominative case, subject of the verb think.* 

a. One is an adjective pronoun, third person, singular number, 
feminine gender, objective case, object of the preposition of. 

3. Who is a relative pronoun, third person, singular number, 
feminine gender, agreeing with its antecedent one, and nominative 
case, subject to the verb died. 

'4. Her is a personal pronoun; third person, singular number, 
feminine gender, possessive case, depending upon the noun beauty. 

I. The moon dm not rise till after ten, so I had two 
hours of intense darkness during which I used my ears 
instead of my eyes. — M. Thompson. 

* Or follow a briefer form, limilM to the one suggested on p. 46, 
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'^, And what is so rare as a day in June? — Lowkll. 

3. Hang around yout walls, pictures which shall tell stories • 
of mercy, hope, courage, faith, and charity, — D. G. MncHBu. 

4- A few hoped, and many feared, that some scheme of 
monarchy would be established.— John fiskk. 

5. With merry songs we mock the wind 

That in the pine top grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves.— Bryant. 

6. I witnessed a striking incident in bird life which was 
very suggestive. — M. Thompson. 

' 7. Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star?— Colbmdge. 

8. He laid him down and closed Ws eyes. — Southct. 

9. Triumphant arch, that fill'st the sky 

When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art.— Campbko, 

■ la He that only rules by terror 

Doeth grievous wrong,— Tennyson. 



LESSON xxxin. 

STUDY OP SELECTION. 
THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 



The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stem and rock-bound coas^ 
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And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed ; 
n. 
And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 
m. 
Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame; 

IT. 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear;— 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

T. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 
And the stars heard, and the sea ; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free I 



The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — 

This WM their wticome home I 
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There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band ; — 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

Tin. 

There was woman's fearless eye. 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart ot youth. 

zz. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine I 

X. 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They left unstained what there they found ; — 

Freedom to worship God. 

Feuqa Hemans. 

What is this poem about? Read the first two stanzas. 

What does the first line tell? Where did the waves dash highT 
What is meant by a stem coast? What is the meaning of rock-beundt 
What is the meaning of the third and fourth lines? How would the fint 
two lines in the second stanza be expressed in piose ? On what occa- 
don did the waves dash high / What ii an exiit I What it meant b^ 
wi00riiig their iarh f 
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Read the next two stanzas. What do the fint six lines of these 
stanzas tell ? 

Arts. They tell how the exiles did not come. 

How many classes of persons are mentioned whose coming was unlike 
that of the Pilgrims? How does the conqueror come? How do the 
flying come ? What do the two remaining lines of these stanzas tell ? 

Read the fifth and sixth stanzas. What does the fifth stanza describe? 
What does the sixth stanza do 7 What welcomed them ? 

Read the seventh and eighth stanzas. What do these stanzas tell? 

Alts. They tell who were in the band. 

How many classes of persons are mentioned ? Name each. What 
is the meaning of hoary t 

Read the first question in the ninth stanza. Supply words malci]^ 
the second question complete. Express the third question fully. What 
does the last line of this Stanza tell ? What is meant by their seeking a 
faith's pure shrine t 

Ans. Seeking a place where they could worship God in their own way. 

Read the last stanza. What place should be called hofy ground f 
Why? 

Copy the poem, andcommit it to memory. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

COMPOSITION. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

Find out what yvu can about The IVgrUn FatherB, and then 
tell in your own words — 

I. Who the Pilgrim Fathers were, and what caused them to 
leave their native country. 
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2. Tell where they went first, how long they remained there, 
and why they decided to come to America. 

3. Describe their voyage to the New World, tell where 
they landed, and mention some of the hardships which they 
had to undergo on their arrival. 



6 



LESSON XXXV. 
CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 



Point out the adjectives in the following sentences, and tell what 
each expresses : — 

1. I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 

2. The sun is warm, the sky is clear. 

3. A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 

4. Three years she grew in sun and shower. 

An adjective that expresses quality or kind is a descriptive 
adjective; as, a happy boy; a narrow path; a wooden bench. 

Descriptive adjectives that are formed from proper nouns are called proper 
adjectives. Tney beein with capital letters; as, American forests; the En^tik 
language. 

An adjective that points out something or denotes number or quantity 
is a limiting adjective; as, /Am week; ftco hours; mwcA trouble. 
A limiting adjective may be used — 
I . Simply to point out ; as, this, that, the, an, yon, yonder. ■ 
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2. To express a definite number; as, one, tmo, fourteen, fiffy. 

3. To express an indefinite number or quantity; as, any. Utile, 
muck, many, some. 

4. To show in what order things are arranged ; as, first, second, 
third. 

The adjectives the and an or a (the shortened form of an) are 
sometimes called articles. The is called the definite article. 
An or a is called the indefinite article, 

The is used to point out some particular person, thing, or class. 

An or a is used to point out any one person or thing of a class. 

An is used before a word beginning with a vowel sound; as, 
an apple; an initial; an hour {h is silent). 

A is used before a word beginning with a consonant sound ; as, 
a boat; a day; many a one {one begins with the consonant sound 
of w) ; a unit (unit begins with the consonant sound of y). 

An adjective formed from two simple words is called a compound 
adjective; as,— 

He turned the well-worn leaves. 



BZBBCISB 1. 

Point out the adjectives in the following sentences, state the 
office of each, and tell what kind of adjective it is: — 

1. Thirty-two statues of various sizes were found in this 
field. 

2. Its chief attractions were a never-failing breeze at night, 
good water, and a large garden in the centre of a cleared 
space. 

3. Hark I 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge. — 
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4- We met several men riding at a rapid pace. 

\. ,5. Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar trees their shadows throw.— Longfellow. 

^ 6. This long march through the primeval forest and over 
rugged and trackless mountains was one of the most remark- 
able exploits of the war. —John Fiskb. 

"f. O blessings on. his kindly voice and on his silver hair ! 
— Tenkvson. 

S. Suddenly there was a gentle little tap on the inside 
of the lid. — Hawtkornk. 

g. The thirteen colonies were now free and independent 
States. — Hawthokne. 

lO- A certain man fell among thieves. — Bible. 

11. Small service is true service while it lasts.— Wordsworth. 

12. All the air a solemn stillness holds. — Gray. 

13. With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine. — Longfellow. 

14. With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread.- Hood. 

15. AH the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 
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Tell whether an or a should be used before each of the 



following words :- 


- 






hammock, 


image, 


hour. 


youth. 


poem. 


bird. 


mountain, 


honor, 


author, 


instant. 


eagle, 


useful. 


errand. 


union, 


orange. 


one. 



Write sentences containing the following words used as 
adjectives : — 

strong, any, many, brittle, prompt, 

fair, all, curved, every, distant, 

both, dutiful, little, modem, neither, 

some, few, much, each, another, 

clear, brief, certain, other, several. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

Tell how many forms the adjective long has in the fcdbwing sen- 
tences, and what each form expresses: — 

1. This work requires a long pencil. 

2. Your pencil is longer than mine. 

8. Here is the longest pencil in the box. 
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Adjectives have different forms to express different degrees of 
quality. This change of form is called comparison. 

The form of an adjective that simply expresses the quality is 
called the positive degree ; as, hng, shorl. 

TTie form of an adjective that expresses a higher or a lower 
degree of the quality is called the comparative degree; as, 
longer, shorter. 

Ths comparative degree is used in comparing two things or 
classes of things ; as, Charles is elder than Ralph ; Pears are dearer 
than apples. 

The form of an adjective that expresses the highest or the lowest 
degree of the quality is called the superlative degree ; as, longest, 
shortest. 

The superlative degree is used in comparing one thing with 
all others of the same kind; as, Charles is the oldest boy in 
his class. 

Most adjectives of one syllable add er to the simple 
form of the adjective, to form the comparative, and eat,Xo 
ioTTa the superlative. If the adjective ends in e, one e is 
omitted; as, — 

FOSITITB. OOHFABATITX. STTPBRI.ATITB. 

long, longer, longest. 

wise, wiser, wisest. 

Most adjectives of more than one syllable prefix more 
or less to the simple form of the adjective, to form the 
comparative, and moat or least, to form the superla- 
tive; as, — 

P08ITITK. OOMPABATITE. 8UPBBLATITX. 

careful, more careful, most careful, 

fortunate, less fortunate, least fortunate. 
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A few adjectives of two syUables, ending in sounds that unite 
easily with the sound of er or est, may be compared by adding er 
or est; as, noble, hapjy, narrow, Under, pleasant. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly: — 

FOBITITB. OOHPABATITE. 8IIPBBI,ATITS. 

bad,) 

.., } worse, worst. 

til, ] 

far, farther, farthest. 



fore, former, \ 

good, better, best, 

late. 



{ foremost, 
first. 



latter, last, 

later, latest. 



little, less, 



many, j 
muck, ! 



old, 



J elder, eldest. 

' older, oldest. 



The two adjectives jKrV*and &af are inflected for number; thus,— 

filNOrLAB. PLCBAI. 

tkis, these, 

thai, those. 
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BXBBCIBE I. 

Mention each adjective in the following sentences, name its 
degree, and tell what it modifies: — 

1. Choose the timbers with greatest care. — Longkellow. 

2. Of all the old festivals, however, that of Christmas 
awakens the strongest and most heartfelt associations.— Ibvihg. 

3. He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow. 

— BVRON. 

4. The edges and comers of the box were carved with 
most wonderful skill. — Hawthobhb. 

5. She is more precious than rubies. — Bible. 

6. We started immediately after an early luncheon, fol- 
lowed an excellent road all the way, and were back in time 
for dinner at half-past six. 

7. The day was cloudy, and the sea very rough, 

EXBRCI8E n. 

Write the comparison of the following adjectives: — 

narrow, noble, deep, famous, ancient, 

beautiful, clear, swift, good, expensive, * 

generous, distant, formal, cheerful, earnest, 

lofty, meny, heavy, near, attractive, 

lovely, brief, many, bad, little. 



-posinra. compabativk. bcpbbi^atite. 

noble, nobler, noblest. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

CHOICE OP ADJECTIVES. 
Tell the office of each woid in Italics, in the following sentences ; — 

1. He has built a handsome house. 

2. The ibse is beautiful flower, 
■tf 3. What a /rA/y vase this is 1 
■\j 4. She is a lovely child. 

^^ 5. Here the splendid ice-palace met our view. 

N| ; 6. The dress was trimmed with real lace. 

^ I 7, This peach is delicious. 

*^ 8. Look at this ugly worm. 

9. Did you have a pleasant walk ? 

10. The carpet has a bright border. 

11. The Chinese have many y««rcustoms, 

12. He felt the awful solitude of the desert. 

Which of these words are applied to things pleasing to the sight ? 

Mention three things that may be called pretty. Mention two tilings 
that may be called handsome. To what may the word beautiful be 
applied ? 

Find a word that is applied to something not pleasing to the sight. 

What kind of child may be called lovely ? Would it be right to 
apply the word lovely to articles of food ? To articles of dress ? 

Which of these words implies something showy or brilliant? Should 
we use the word splendid to describe a walk or a ride ? 

Which of the words above implies fear and reverence? May the 
word awful'he applied to an arricle of dress? 

What is meant by real lace ? 
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WBITTBM EZEKCIBEB. 

1. Write sentences showing the correct use of the following 
adjectives : — 

handsome, awful, real, bright, 

pretty, delicious, beautiful, uglyt 

lovely, pleasant, splendid, queer. 

2. Write sentences, using adjectives to describe the things 



named below. Choose such adjectives i 

your meaning: — 

a pudding, a cloak, 

a storm, a diamond, 

a hors% a friend. 



will exactly expresi 

a thunder-shower, 
a drive, 
a sunset 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

REVIEW OP ADJECTIVES. 



What is an adjective? Into what two classes may adjectives be 
divided? 

Name three adjectives that are used to point out things; two 
adjectives that express a deSnite number; two that express an 
indefinite number; two that express an indefinite quantity; two 
that indicate order of arrangement. 

Stole the difference in meaning between the and an or a. Dis- 
tinguish between the use of an and a, and illustrate by examples. 

Name two adjectives that change their form to denote the plural 
number. Give their plmal forms. 

What ii meant by the comparison of adjectives? What are the 
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three degrees of comparison called? Define each, and give an 
example. 

How is the comparative formed? Give examples. How is the 
superlative formed? Give examples. 

What is meant by irregular comparison? Illustrate. 

Mention two adjectives that are compared by means of suffixes; 
two by means of adverbs; two that are compared irregularly; and 
two that are not usuaJly compared. 

Give the comparative and superlative forms of few; heavy; 
amiable; swift; useful; fierce; mighty; witty; gentle; good; bad; 
late; Utile; Hi; mttth; many, 

JuCBBCISB Hi 

Parse the adjectives in the following sentences: — 

To parse an adjective, tell — 

I. The kind of adjective. 

3. Its degree, if the adjective can be compared. 

3. Its construction. , 

■xMDpiB— The wind was cold. 

I. TTie is a limiting adjective, modifying the noun wind. 

3. Cold is a descriptive adjective of the positive degree. It 
completes the meaning of the verb was, and modifies the noun 
wind. 

1. It is the most beautiful shrub that ever sprang out of 
the earth. 

2. Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a cor- 
rupt tree biingeth forth evil fniiL 
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3 Such pleasures nerve the arm for strife, 

Bring joyous thoughts and golden dreams. 

4. This door led into a passage out of which opened four 
sleeping-rooms. 

5. Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, 

6. In the middl^ of the eighteenth century there were four 
New England colonies. —Fiske. 

7. Birds of the polar areas of snow and ice are white, those 
of the tropics are vari-colored and brilliant-hued. — M. Thompson. 

8. A beautiful form is better than a beautiful face ; a beauti- 
ful behavior is better than a beautiful form : it gives a higher 
pleasure than statues or pictures ; it is the finest of the fine 
arts. — HuEEsoH. 



LESSON XXXIX. 
STUDY or A DESCRIPTION. 
THE OLD ANGLER'S COTTAGE. 

I found the old angler living in a small cottage containing 
only one room, but a perfect curiosity in its method and 
arrangement. 

It was on the skirts of the village, on a green bank, a little 
back from the road, with a small garden in front, stocked with 
kitchen herbs, and adorned with a few flowers- The whole 
front of the cottage was overrun with a honeysuckle. On the 
top was a ship for a weathercock. 
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The interior was fitted up in a truly nautical style, the old 
angler's ideas of comfort and convenience having been acquired 
on the berth-deck of a man-of-war. A hammock was slung 
from the ceiling, which, in the daytime, was lashed up so as to 
take but little room. From the centre of the chamber hung a 
model of a ship of his own workmanship. Two or three chairs, 
a table, and a large sea-chest, formed the principal movables. 
The mantel-piece was decorated with sea-shells ; over which 
hung a quadrant flanked by two woodcuts of most bitter-looking 
naval commanders. His implements for angling were carefully 
disposed on nails and hooks about the room. On a shelf was 
arranged his libraiy, containing a work on angling, much worn, 
a Bible covered with canvas, an odd volume or two of voyages, 
a nautical almanac, and a book of songs. 

WASHINCrON Ikving. 

What is the title of this piece r What is an anglerl 

What does the first sentence tell? How many rooms were in the 
cottage? What was a curiosity? 

Where was the cottage? What is meant by the skirts of the village? 
Where did the cottage stand? How far back from the road was it? 

What was in front of the cottage ? What did the garden contain ? 
What is an kerb f Mention two or three kinds of herbs that arc com- 
monly raised in gardens. What else was in the garden ? What is the 
meaning of adorned f What flowers do you think were growing in the 
garden ? 

Describe the .front of the cottage. What was on the top of it? 
What is a weathercock ? 

What does the third paragraph describe ? What is the interior of a 
house ? What is meant by a nautical style ? What ted the old angler 
to fit up his cottage in the style of a seamaa? 
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How was his hammock arranged? What hung from the centre of 
the chamber? What movable articles of furniture did the room con- 
tain? What decorated the mantel-piece? What hung over it? What 
is a quadrant? What is meant by the quadrant's being flanked by the 
two woodcuts? What hung on the nails and hooks about the room? 
AVhere was the library? Of what books was it composed? 

WRITTKN EXKRCISBB. 



Describe in your own words The Old Angler's Cottage. 



Write sentences, showing- the correct use of the following 



angler, 


cottage. 


curiosity, 


arrangement 


stocked, 


herbs. 


adorned. 


overrun, 


weathercock. 


interior, 


nautical, 


acquired, 


hammock. 


ceiling. 


lashed. 


decorated. 


naval. 


voyages, 


canvas. 


almanac 



LESSON XL. 

COMPOSITIOfl. 

Describe some room that you have seen. Tell what things 
were in the room, and how they were arranged. 
Write a suitable heading for your description. 
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, LESSON XLI. 

1 TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBa 

Point out the verb in each of the following sentences, name its 
subject,* and tell which word limits the action expressed by the 
verb: — 

1. The sexton rang the bell. 

2. A boy delivered the message. 

3. The frost killed the plant. 

The noun or pronoun that Umits the action expressed by a verb 
is the object* of the verb; as, We crossed the iridge. 

Tell which verbs in the following sentences take objects to com- 
plete their meaning, and which do not take objects: — 

1. The traveller sold his horse. 

2. Bees gather honey. 

3. The sun shines. 

4. The ship sailed. 

A verb that takes an object is called a transitive verb ; as, 
- Henry threw the ball. 

A verb that does not take an object is called an intransitive 
verb I as. Birds fly. 

The same word may be used as a transitive verb in one sentence, 
and as an intransitive verb in another; as, — 

The wind blows the duat (Transitive.) 
The wind blows. (Intransitive.) 

* Theta tennt m tpplied to nonoi refer to what if called tlie trammmlitai or 
tan nt^Mt and o^cct, aad not to the hgUml m itu^itH tafajwt, ud objcet 
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Some intranutire verbs bare a complete meaning in themsetres; 
as, — ■ 

The rain falls. 

Other intransitive verbs must be followed by a noun or an adjec- 
tive to complete their meaning; as, — 

1. He was a statesman. 

2. The day is cloudy. 

BXEBCISE I. 

Select the transitive verbs, and name the subject and tke 
object of each: — 

1. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing. —Irving. 

2. Each takes his seat, and each receives his share. 

3. We scatter seeds with careless hand. 

4. Can the blind lead the blind?— Bible. 

5. Do many good works, and speak few vanities. — 
Chaucer, 

6. We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone in his glory. -Wolfr. 

7. The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. — Biblx. 

8. The wairioT bowed his crested head. — Hnutts. 

9. The doe lifted her head a little with a quick motion, 
and turned her ear to the south. Had she beard something? 
— c o. \ 
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lO. In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests 
cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life 
so brief . — Bryant. 



BXICKCISB n. 

Tell whether the- verbs in the following sentences are transi- 
tive or intransitive, mention the objects of the transitive verbs, 
and tell what complete the meanings of the incomplete intransi- 
tive verbs: — 

1. A tear stood in his bright blue eye. — Longfellow, 

2. A rill of water trickles down the cliff. —Hawthorne. 

3. The Piper advanced, and the children followed. — 
Browning, 

4. My heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow in the 
sky, — Wordsworth. 

5- The daffodil is our doorside queen. — Bryant. 

6. The next day Congress took the formal vote upon the 
resolution. —FisKE. 

7. Behold the fowls of the air. —Bible. 

8. The fish swam by the castle wall. 

And they seemed joyous, each and all.— Byron. 

9. Open then I flung the shutter, when, with many a 

flirt and flutter. 
In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days 
of yore,- Poi. 

la The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. — Oilzsidob. 
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ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE. 



IVrite sentences contaitiirtg the following words used as 
transitive verbs: — 



learn, 


drink. 


write, 


watch, 


set. 


speaks. 


saw, 


flew, 


raise. 


lay. 



KXUROIBB IT. 



Write sentences containing the following words used as 
intransitive verbs: — 



roar, 


grow, 


fall. 


write. 


watch 


speaks. 


lie, 


sit. 


nse. 


flew. 



LESSON XLII. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE. 

Tell in how many ways each thought is expressed in the following 



1 . The governor signed the bill. 

2. The bill was signed by the governor. 

3. A hound chased the deer. 

4. The deer was chased by a hound. 

A transitive verb may represent the person or thing named by its 
subject as acting oi as being acted upon. 

A transitive verb that represents the person or thing named hy its 
subject as acting is said to be in the active voice ; as, Columbus 
discovered America. 
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A transitive verb that represents the person or thing named by its 
subject as being acted upon is said to be in the passive voice; as, 
America was discovered hy Columbus. 

The object of the verb in the active fonn becomes the subject of 
the verb in the passive fonn. The active voice makes the agent 
prominent, while the passive voice makes the object of the action 
prominent. 

Some verbs usually intransitive become transitive by means of a 
preposition, and take the passive voice ; as, — 

He disposed of the goods. 

The goods were disposed of by him. 



Tell the voice of each transitive verb in the following sen- 
tences, giving in each case a reason for your statement:- - 

1. The frightened animal sought the open country. 

2. Our guide had never visited the cave. 

3. The building was destroyed by fire, but some of the 
furniture was saved. 

4. The guest was admitted into the parlor. 

5. The portrait attracted his notice at once. 

6. The petition was signed by a number of prominent 
citizens. 

7. He holds him with his glittering eye.— Colhudge. 

8. Many interesting discoveries were made among these 
brolcen cliffs. — Hawthokns. 

9. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing.— Ikvihg. 
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la The farmer swung the scythe or turned the hay. 

And 'twixt the heavy swaths his children were at play. 

11. On Christmas eve the bells were rung.— Scorr. 

12, The schoolmaster swept and smoothed the ground 
before the door, trimmed the long grass, trained the ivy and 
creeping plants which hung their drooping heads in melan- 
choly neglect ; and gave to the outer walls a cheery air of 
home. — Dickens. 

BXERCI8B U. 

Rewrite tke sentences in the preceding exercise, changing the 
voice of each transitive verb. 



LESSON XLIII. 



Find in the following sentences a verb that asserts something as 
a &ct, one that asserts something as doubtful, and one that expresses 



1. He speaks distinctly. 

2. If he be at home, we shall see him. 

3. Speak the truth. 

TTie manner of asserting is called the mode of the verb. 
A verb that asserts a thing as a fact or asks a direct question is 
in the indicative mode ; as, — 

The river is deep. 

Is the river deep? 
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A verb that expresses something as conditional or doubtful is in 
the subjunctive mode; as, — 

If he were ill, he would inform us. 
Take heed, lest thou fall. 
A verb in the subjunctive mode is generally preceded bf if, Iheugh, 
lest, unkis, except, or some similar word. 

The verb in a conditional clause is not always in the subjunctive 
mode. When the verb expresses doubt or denial it is in the sub- 
junctive mode, but when it expresses certain^ it is in the indicative 
mode; as, — 

If the law be [Subjunctive] unjust, it should be repealed. 
If the law is [Indicative] unjust, it must be enforced. 
A verb that expresses a command or an entreaty is in the 
imperative mode ; as, — 

Close the gate. 
Forgive us our debts. 



Tell what each verb expresses in the following sentences, and 
name its mode : — 

1. Consider the lilies of the field.— Bout. 

2. The blue smoke widened slowly upward through the 
quiet August atmosphere. — Lowklu 

3. I stand upon my native hills again. 

4. Thine own friend and thy father's friend, forsake not 

5. If you were in my place you would think differently. 

6. Though this be madness, yet there is method in't 

7. Turn away thine eyes, lest they behold vanity. 

8. Though he slay me, yet will I trust him. 
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9. Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we see, — Longfellow. 
10. If fortune serve me, I'll requite this kindness. — 

SlUXGSFBABB. 

^XKBCilSB llf 

1. Write three sentences containing verbs in the indicative 
mode. 

2. Write three sentences containing verbs in the subjunctive 
mode. 

3. Write three sentences containing verbs in the impemtive 
mode. 



) THE INFINITIVE. 

'^ Select firom the following sentences forms of verbs that do not 

A assert, but that name actions, like nouns, and tell how they are 

V used: — _ . , 

^ 1. To err is human. 

2. They intend to return soon. 
?■ 3. Doing nothing is tiresome. 

^ The form of the verb that does not assert but that merely names 

action or being, like a noun, is called the infinitive. 

There are two infinitives, the simple infinitive, and the infini- 
tive in ing. 

The simple infinitive .is the simple form of the verb, alone or pre- 
ceded 1^ to ; as, — 

Let him go, I expect to go. 
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The simple form, without to, is used alone, or after a few of the 
most common verbs, such as may, can, must, shaii, will, bid, dare, 
do, let, make, need, hear, and see; as, Why flee? Do not flee. 

The form with to is employed in most of the uses of the simple 
infinitive.* 

The infinitive in ing, also catted the participial infinitive or 
gerund, is formed by adding ing to the simple form of the verb; 

Learn the luxury of doing good. 

The infinitive, tike a noun, may be used as subject or object; 
and, like a verb, it may take an object, if transitive, or may have 
modifiers; as, — 

1. Te retreat is impossible. 

2. I decided to remain at home. 

3. There is no prospect of finding the treasure. 

EXRBCI8K I. 

Classify tke infinitives in the following stnttfues, giving 
reasons for your statements: — 

1. I like to look on a scene like this. 

2. Let music swell the breeze. 

3. The rain had ceased to patter, and now began to fall 
with a steady determination. 

4. There was no difficulty in finding the river. 

5. But where to find that happiest spot below, 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know?— Goldsmith. 

* To was originally a prepogitioD. used with the infinitive only in certain reU- 
Cons. It is now a mere prefix, or sign of the infimtire in moat of its nses. As 
tbis is the only one of the inRnitive forms that is distinctive, it is commonly 
nsmed as tkc infinitivi. The other forma are, howerei, equalljr true infinitives in 
origin and in use. — E. S. JovHES. 
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6. A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing than 
to act one.— Dr. Johnson. 

7. He hears the parson pray and preach. — Longfellow. 

8. As he approached the stream, his heart began to 
thump. — Irving. 

9. But it must be understood that we did not go to see 
the Pyramids. We went only to look at them. —A. B. Edwards. 

10. There are two opposite ways by which some men 
make a figure in the world : one by talking faster than they 
think, and the other by holding their tongues and not think- ■ 
ing at all. — Irving. 

EXERCISE □. 

WriU sentences containing (l) simple infinitives, (2) participial 
infinitives formed from the following verbs : — 

find, break, choose, lose, sell, 

build, hear, spend, meet, have. 



< 



LESSON XLV. 

^THB PARTICIPLE. 



Tell of what verbs the italicized words are forms, and which parts 
of speech they most resemble : — 
.1. Out came the children running. 

2. We beheld a horseman approaching leisurely. 

3. The company, seated round the fire, welcomed 
the stranger. 

4. We sailed by an island covered with large trees. 
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The fonn of the verb that is part adjective and part verb is called 
a. participle. The participle does not assert, but assumes or implies 
action or being. It qualifies a noun or pronoun, like an adjective, 
and takes modiiieis like a verb. A participle from a transitive verb 
takes an object 

A participle that denotes unfinished action is called a present or 
imperfect participle ; as, Aearing, writing. 

A participle that denotes finished action is called a past or 
perfect participle ; as, heard, viriiien. 

The present participle and the participial infinitive have the same 
form, but the participle is partly verb and partly adjective, while the 
infinitive is partly verb and partly noun. The verbal noun derived from 
the verb, and the participial adjective, also end in ing; as, — 

1. He hears his daughter's voice, singing [Participle] in 
the village choir. —Longfellow. 

2. They spent the evening in singing [Infinitive] carols. 

3. The time of the singing [Noun] of birds has come. 

4. A singing [Adjective] bird on every bough. — Hownr. 

The verbal noun may be distinguished from the participial infini- 
tive by taking an article before it, and by not being followed by an 
object. The participial adjective may be distinguished from the par- 
ticiple, by expressing not action but quality, and by not taking an 
object, 

BXEBCI6B I. 

Select the participles in the following sentences, mention the 
kind, and tell what each modifies: — 

I. I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft.— 

CUIFBSU. 
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2. Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward ttirough life he goes. — Longfellow. 

3. The passengers, warned by the helmsman, retreated 
into the cabin. — Lossma 

4. While I lay musing on my pillow, I heard the sound 
of little feet pattering outside of the door. — Irving. 

5. All precious things, discovered late, 

To those that seek them issue forth.— Tmnysoh. 

6. Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered 
leav^ lie dead. — Bryant. 

7. Looking out of the window, I saw a crow perched 
upon the edge of the nest. — burroughs. 

8. Yonder sat a tailor cross-legged, making a waistcoat; 
near him, stretched oh his face at full length, sprawled a 
basket-maker with his half-woven basket and. bundles of 
rushes beside him ; and here, close against the main entrance, 
lay a blind man and his dog; the master asleep, the dog 
keeping watch. — Auelu b. Edwakds. 

9. Watching their leader's beck and will. 

All silent there they stood, and still. — Scott, 

10. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. — Bkvant, 

SXERfTISi: o. 

1. Copy frvm any standard writer six sentences containing 
present participles. Underline the participles. 

2. Copy from any standard writer six sentences containing 
fast participles. 
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EXXROISE m. 



Distinguisk between the different forms of the verb in ing 
in the following sentences, and tell how each is used: — 

1. The darting swallows soar and sing. 

2. After standing a long time at the end of the wharf, 
gazing seaward, the strangers began to stray into the town. 

3. Coming back we met two or three more regiments. 

4. I had now given up all expectation of finding the 
road. 

S- One could wander for miles through this forest with- 
out meeting a person, or hearing a sound, other than the 
occasional chatter of a squirrel, the song of a bird, or the 
sighing of the wind through the branches overhead. 

6. Hark ! from the murmuring clods I hear 
Glad voices of the coming year. — Brvant. 

7. There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in a tree, 
— Lucy Lakcom. 

8. But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

— Campbell. 

exebcibe it. 

Write sentences containing a form of the verb in ing 
used — 

1. As an infinitive. 

2. As a participle. 

3. As a noun. 

4. As an adjective. 
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TENSE. 

Tell what time each verb expresses in the following sentences, and 
mention the different forms of the verb: — 

1. I see the light. ■ 

2. I saw the light. 

3. I shall see the light. 

The form of the verb that expresses the time of the action is 
called tense. 

Since there are three divisions of time — present, past, and fhtarc, 
there are three leading tenses — present, past, and future. 

A verb that denotes present time is in the present tense ; as, 
I hear. 

A verb that denotes past time is in the past tense ; as, 
I heard. 

A verb that denotes fiiture time is in the future tense ; as, I 
shaU hear. 

Besides these three leading tenses, there are three perfect 
tenses, which denote action as finished or completed. 

A verb that denotes an action as completed at the present time is 
in the present perfect tense; as, — 

I have heard the speaker. 
He has finished the work. 

A verb tiiat denotes an action as having been completed before 
■ome past time is in the past perfect or pluperfect tense ; as, — 
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He had hard the report. 

A verb that denotes an action to be completed before some future 
time is in the future perfect tense; as, — 

I shall have heard the lecture. 
He will have heard the lecture. 



Formation of Tenses. 

Tell which tenses are indicated by the form of the verb itself, and 
which are made by the aid of other verbs ; — 

TEKSES OF THE INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present. I write. Present Perfect. I have written. 

Past. I wrote. Past Perfect. I had written. 

Future. 1 shall write. Future Perfect. \ shall have written. 

Only two tenses, the present and the past, are indicated by the 
form of the verb itself. The other tenses are expressed by the aid 
of other verbs, called auxiliary verbs. 

The future tense is made up of the verb shall or wtU and die 
simple infinitive of the verb expressing the action. 

^all is used in tlie tint person, and will in the second and third persons, to 
ftimonnce future action. (See Lesson XL.) 

The present-perfect tense is made up of the present of the aux- 
iliary verb have and the perfect partici^ of the principal verb. 

The past-perfect tense is made up of the past of the auxiliary 
verb have and the perfect participle of the principal verb. 

The fiiture-perfect tense is made up of the auxiliary shall or will 
and the perfect infinitive of the verb expressing the action. 
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Mention the verbs in the following sentences, and name the 
tense of each : — 

1. We started late in the afternoon of the first day. 

2. There is a land of pure delight. 

3. I had now come in sight of the house. 

4. A ship-of-war arrived unexpectedly in the bay. 

S- The walls of this most curious and interesting fortress 
have probably lost much of their original height. 

6. Over the sea our galleys went, 

7. The moon had risen, but the breeze had dropped. 

8. A cuckoo's nest is a very simple affair, but it wUl 
bear close study. — M. Thompson. 

9. Short space he stood, — then waved his hand: 
Down sunk the disappearing band. — Scon. 

10. It is a strange thing how little in general people 
know about the sky, — ruskih. 

11. Other soldiers heard the noise, and ran hastily from 
the barracks to assist their comrades. —hawtkorne. 

13. My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man. — Wordsworth. 

EA£:tciSE n. 
Write six tense forms for each of the following verbs, to be 
used with the subject I: — 

find, break, come, . drive, forget, 
give, know, see, draw, sell. 
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LESSON XLVII. 

PERSON AND NUMBER. 

Tell how many forms of the verb hear are used with the differ- 
ent subjects in the following, and give the endings of the special 
forms ; — 

SINODI-AB. FLVBAI. 

First Person. I hear. " We hear. 

Second Person. Thou hearesL You hear. 
Third Person. He hears. They hear. 

The different forms that a verb takes to correspond to the per- 
son aud the number of its sutqect arc called person and number 
forms. 

The second person singular has the ending e«t or sC in both the 
present and past tenses of the indicative mode; as, — 

Present. Thou plant««t; thou see«<. 
Past. Thou plantedrt; thou saw«C. 

The third person singular has, in the present indicative, the end- 
ing a oj ea and the old forms e(A or thj as, — 

She sleeps or she sleepefA. 

He does or he doCA or he doefh. 

The forms with thou and the forms in th or etk are now seldom 
used, except in prayer and in poetry. 

With the exception of the verb he, the first person singular and 
the plural forms for all the persons hare no endings to mark person 
or lyimber. 

The verb bt has different fonoL for the singular and the plural is 
die pKS£nt and past tenses of the indicative mode ; as, — 
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FORMS or VERBS. 



I am. We, you, or they are. 

I was. We, you, or they wetv. 



Write the forms of the following verbs required for the 
subjects I, thou, he, and we, in the indicative present: — 

draw, hear, move, . speak, sing, 

see, stand, choose, lift, come, 

find, forget, know, take, stand. 



LESSON XLVIII. 

FORMS OP VERBS. 
Tell how the past tenses of the following verbs are fonned: — 



FAST. FEBF. FAKT. FBKSENT. PAST. FEtW. PAHT. 

plant, planted, planted. fall, fell, fallen, 

look, looked, looked. throw, threw, thrown, 

live, lived, lived. give, gave, given. 

A verb that forau its past tense by adding «i/ or </ to the present 
it ft r^iular verb ; at, walk, waSud; mme, moved. 

A Ttrb that doa not form its patt tense by adding ed at 
^ to the present it an irregular verb; as, drive, Awe; ghm. 
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Some verbs have both regular and irregular fonns ; as, MM, builded 
or buiit; ktuel, kneeled or knelt. 

The present tense, the past tense, and the perfect participle are 
called the principal parts of a verb, since all the other parts can 
be found when these three parts are known. 

A verb that lacks any of the principal parts is called defective ; 
as, may, shali. 



Alphabetical List of Irregular Verbs. 



PRBSBKT. 


PAST. PERF. PART. 


FRBBBNT. PAST, 


abide. 


abode, 


abode. 


blow, 


blew. 


arise, 


arose, 


arisen. 


break. 


broke. 


awake, 
bear 


( awoke, 
\ awaked, 

jbore, 


awoke, 
awaked. 

bom. 


breed, 
bring, 

buUd, 


bred, 

brought 
j builded 
1 built. 


bear 


jbore. 


tome. 


bum, 


( burned, 
1 burnt. 


beat, 


beat, 


beaten. 


burst. 


burst, 


begin, 
behold. 


began, 
beheld. 


begun. 
i beholden. 
! beheld. 


buy, 
cast, 
catch, 


bought, 

cast, 

caught, 


bend. 


bent, 


i bended. 
! bent. " 


chide. 


chid. 


bereave, 
beseech, 
bid. 


[ bereaved 


, bereaved. 


choose. 


chose. 


( bereft, bereft, 
besought, besought. 
\ bade,, bidden. 
• bid, bid. 


cleave 

cling, 
clothe, 


( clove, 
( cleft, 

clung, 
J clothed. 


bitid. 


bounS, 


bound. 


( clad. 


bite, 


bit. 


, bitten. 
Ibit. 


come, 
cost, 


came, 
cost, 



rSBF. FART, 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 
t, brought. 
, builded. 

built. 

burned. 

burnt. 

burst. 

bought. 

cast. 

caught. 
( chidden. 
( chid. 

chosen. 

cloven. 

cleft. 

clung. 
, clothed. 

clad. 

come. 

cost 
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PBBSEN1 


. PABT. 


FEBF. FAST. 


PKBSBMT. 


PAST. I 


.E1U-. FABT. 


creep, 


crept,. 


crept. 


gird. 


girt. 


girt. 


cut, 


cut, 


cut. 


give. 


gave. 


given. 


deal. 


dealt. 


dealt. 


go. 


went. 


gone. 


dig, 


J dug, 


dug. . 


grind. 


ground. 


ground. 


1 digged. 


digged. 


grow, 


grew. 


grown. 


do. 


did. 


done. 


hang. 


( hung. 


hung. 


draw. 


drew, 


drawn. 


( hanged. 


hanged. 


dream, 


( dreamec 


dreamed. 


have, 


had. 


had. 


i dreamt. 


dreamt. 


hear. 


heard. 


heard. 


drink. 


drank. 


( drunken. 
( drunk. 


heave, 


j hove, 
1 heaved. 


heaved. 


drive. 


drove. 


driven. 


hide, 


hid. 


1 hidden. 


dwell, 


1 dwelled, 
I dwelt. 


dwelled. 


(hid. 


dwelt. 


hit, 


hit, 


hit. 


eat,. 


ate. 


eaten. 


hold. 


held. 


held. 


fall. 


fell. 


fallen. 


hurt. 


hurt. 


hurt. 


feed. 


fed. 


fed. 


keep, 


kept. 


kfept. 


feel. 


felt. 


felt. 


kneel, 


1 kneeled. 


kneeled. 


fight. 


fought, 


fought. 


1 knelt. 


knelt. 


find, 


found. 


found. 


knit. 


knit. 


knit 


flee. 


fled. 


fled. 


know. 


knew. 


known. 


fling. 


flung. 


flung. 


lay. 


laid. 


laid. 


fly. 


flew. 


flown. 


lead, 


led. 


led. 


forbear, 


forbore. 


forborne. 


lean, 


j leaned. 


leaned. 


forget, 


forgot. 


forgotten. 




i leant. 


leant. 


forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


leap. 


j leaped. 


leaped. 


freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. . 


1 leapt, 


leapt. 


get. 


got. 


( gotten, 
(got- 


learn, 


J learned, 
( learnt. 


learned, 
learnt. 


gild. 


(gilded. 


gilded: 


leave. 


left. 


left. 


igilt. 


gilt. 


lend. 


lent. 


lent. . 
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fubbbmt. 


PAST. FEKF. PART. 


PBBBBNT. 


PAST. 


PKKT. FABT. 


let, 


let, 


let. 


lose. 


lost, 


lost. 


He, 


lay, 


lain. 


make. 


made. 


made. 


light. 


1 lighted, 


Ughted." 


mean, 


meant. 


meant. 


hit. 


lit. 


meet, 


met, 


met. 



Make a list of verbs which have different forms for the present 
tense, the past tense, and the perfect participU. 



■ZBBOISB n. 



Make a list of verbs ivhick have the same form for the past 
tense and the perfect participle. 



Make a list of verbs which have two different forms for 
either the past tense or the perfect participle, or for both. 



Write the principal parts of the following verbs:- 



beat. 


blow. 


choose. 


do. 


ay. 


forget. 


freeze. 


give,' 


hold. 


know. 


lie, 


drink, 


bring. 


let. 


hide, 


eat. 


begin. 


hreak, • 


flee. 


grow, 


cleave 


come, 


lay. 


hang. 


get 
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LESSON XLIX. 



FORMS OF VERBa— Cff»ft-««Mt 



ntsmrr 


FAST. FBBF. PABT. 


PBBSBNT 


PAST. 


PBBF. PART. 






I passed. 


shoe, 


shod. 


shod. 


pass, 


passed. 


ipast. 


shoot. 


shot, 


shot. 


pay. 


paid, 
J penned. 


paid, 
penned. 


show, 


showed, 


.shown. 
( showed. 


pen, 


(pent, 


pent. 


shred. 


shred, 


shred. 


put, 


put. 


put. 


shrink, 


( shrank. 


shrunken. 


quit. 


( quitted, 


quitted. 


\ shrunk. 


shrunk. 


\ quit. 


quit. 


shut, 


shut. 


shut 


read, 


read. 


read. 


sing, 


sang. 


sung. 


rend. 


rent. 


rent. 


sink, 


sank. 


j sunken. 


ride. 


rede, 


ridden. 






(sunk. 


ring. 


rang. 


rung. 


sit, 


sat, 


sat. 


rise. 


rose. 


risen. 


slay, 


slew. 


slain. 


run, 


ran, 


run. 


sleep, 


slept. 


slept. 


8ay, 


said, 


said. 


slide. 


slid. 


( slidden. 


see. 


saw. 


seen. 






( slid. 


seek. 


sought, 


sought. 


sling. 


slung. 


slung. 


seethe, 


(sod, 


sodden. 


slink, 


slunk, 


slunk. 


) seethed. 


seethed. 


slit, 


slit. 


slit. 


sell. 


sold. 


sold. 


smell. 


( smelled, 


smellM. 


send, 


sent. 


sent. 


( smelt. 


smelt. 


set, 


set. 


set. 


smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


shake. 


shook, 


shaken. 




sowed. 


( sown. 


shed. 


shed. 


shed. 


sow. 


( sowed. 


shine. 


shone. 


shone. 


speak, 


spoke. 


spoken. 
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PBK8BNT. 


PAST. PBBF.PABT. 


PBBflEMT. 


PAST. FBBr. PAST. 


Speed, 


sped. 


sped. 


take. 


took. 


taken. 


spell. 


( spelled, 


spelled. 


teach. 


taught. 


taught. 


( spelt, 


spelt. 


tear. 


tore. 


torn. 


spend. 


spent, 


spent. 


tell. 


told. 


told. 


spill. 


spilt. 


spilt. 


think. 


thought. 


thought. 


spin, 


spun, 


spun. 


thrive. 


\ throve. 


thriven. 


spread, 


spread, 


spread. 


! thrived. 


thrived. 


spring, 


sprang. 


sprung. 


throw. 


threw. 


thrown. 


stand, 


stood, 


stood. 


thrust, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


steal, 
sting, 


stole, 

stung, 


stolen, 
stung. 


tread 


trod, 


: trodden, 
trod. 


strew, 


strewed, 


( strewn. 
( strewed. 


wake. 


(woke, ) 
! waked, I 


waked. 


stride. 


strode. 


stridden. 


wear. 


wore, 


worn. 


strike, 


struck. 


I stricken. 
( struck. 


weave, 
weep, 


wove, 
wept. 


woven, 
wept. 


string, 


strung. 


strung. 


wet. 


wet. 


wet. 


strive. 


strove, 


striven. 


win, 


won, 


won. 


swear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


wind. 


wound. 


wound. 


sweat, 


sweat, 


sweat. 


work. 


1 wrought. 


wrought. 


sweep, 


swept. 


swept. 


! worked, 


worked. 


swim. 


swam. 


swum. 


wring, 


wrung, 


wrung. 


swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


write, 


wrote. 


written. 



Makf a list of irregular verbs wkiek change their form for tkt 
past tense and the perfect participle. 
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AUXILIARY VERBS. 



Make a list of irregular veHis which have the same form 
for the present tense, the past tense, and the perfect participle. 

^KBBCISB III. 

Make a list cf verbs which have both regular and irregular 
forms. 

EXSKCISB IT. 

Write the principal parts of the following verbs: — 

burn, creep, flee, hear, lay, 

let, read, set, show, sweep, 

cost, have, lead, pay, say, 

sell, shoe, sleep, shut, speed. 



^" 



■^LESSON L 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Compare the italicized verbs in the following sentences, and tell 
which express their own proper meaoiDgs and which help other verbs 
to ezpressi their meanings : — 

1. Trees have roots. 

2. The leaves have fallen. 

8. It was an ancient mariner. 

4. How cheerfully the week was spent I 
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Verbs that are nsed to help or complete the conjugation of 
other verbs, are said to be used as auxiliaries, and are then 
called auxiliary verbs; as, — 

The rain fuid ceased. 



Poini out the verbs in tke following sentences, and show 
which are used as auxiliary verbs : — 

1. The days are cold, the nights are long, 

2. The sower's task is done.— Brvant. 

3. Some of the men had no muskets, and almost all 
were without bayonets.— Hawthorke. 

4. Last night the moon had a golden ring. 

5. I have had playmates: I have had companions.— 
QiAKLBS Lamb. 

6. By fairy hands their knell isrung.— Coixms. 

7. There was a sound of revelry by night.— Bvrom. 

8. The shades of night were falling f ast. — Loncfkllow. 

9. They know not what they do. 
vx He did receive the message. 

11. His face did shine as the sun. 

12. I shall not look upon his like again. 

13. If I will th«t he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?— BiBLB, 

14. He will not do the work. 

15. Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow. 

16. ' The mountain and the squirrel 

ffad a quarrel 
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The verbs have, de, shall, will, and 6e are used as auzDiary verbs 
with the participles or infinitives of other verba to tbrm tense and 
voice. They have the foUowii^ forms: — 

I.— The Verb Have. 



PBBSXNT TBN8E. 

Have. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Plural. 
1. 1 have, I. We have, 

2. Thou hast, 2. You have, 

3. He has. 3. They have. 



PAST TKMSK. 

■ SiNGULAK. . Plural. 

r. Ihad, I. We had, 

2. Thou hadst, 2. You had, 

3. He had. 3. They had. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PBBSKMT TBNSB. PAST TEN8B. 



Plukai. ' Sinoular. Plural. 

1. (If) I have, I. (If) we have, i. (If) I had, i. (10 we had, 

2. (If) thou 2. (If) you have, 2. (I^ thou 2. (If) you had, 

have, had, 

3. (If) he have. 3. (If) they have. 3. (If) he had. 3- (If) they had. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Plural 
Have (thou). Have (ye or you); 



INFINITIVES. 
(To) have. 
Having. 



PARTICIPLES. 
. Present. Having. 
Perfect. Had. 
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The verb have is used as auxiliary with the perfect participle of a 
verb, to form the perfect tenses, each part of have forming the torrt- 
spending peif eel; as, — 

Present Peffect. I have seen. 

Past Perfect. I had seen. 

Future Perfect. I shall have seen. 

Perfect Infinitives. (To) have seen ; having seen. 

Perfect Participle. Having seen. 

When have expresses possession It is an independent verb; as, — 

Birds of the air have nests. 

■XBBCIBK n. 

Tell whether the verb Aave in the following sentences is an 
independent verb or an auxiliary verb, giving a reason in 
each case: — 

1. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now.— Shakesfbakx. 

2. Have then thy wish : he whistled shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill. — Scoir. 

3. Yes: he had lived to shame me from my sneer.— Taylor. 

4. The sun had scarcely risen, when the messenger arrived. 

5. Greatly begin ! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime. — Lowell. 

6. The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 

7. The fondness for rural life among the higher classes 
of the English, has had a great and salutary effect upon the 
bational character.— iRvraa, 
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8. Of all the poets who have introduced into their works 
the agency of supernatural beings, Milton has succeeded 
best. — Macaulay. 

II.— The Verb Do. 
The present and past tenses of the verb do are used as 
auxiliaries with the simple infinitive — 

1. To express emphasis; as, How he did shake 1 

2. To express negation ; as, I did not see it. 

3. To ask a question; as, Did you hear the motion? 
When do is used with the meaning to perform, it is an 

independent verb ; as. He did the work quickly. 

KXBKCIgB lU. 

Tell wketker the verb do is used as an independent or as 
an auxiliary verb in the following examples, and explain ike 
use of the auxiliaries: — 

1. The evil that men do lives after them. — Shakespkam. 

2. You all did mark how he did shake. — Shakbspeabb. 

3. She gave me of the tree, and I did eat — Bible. 

4. You all do know this mantle. — Shakbspeakk. 

5. I do not like your faults. — Sbakesrmkb. 

6. Accuse not nature: she hath done her part: 
Do thou but thine. — Milton, 

7. Do not dissipate your energies on trifles. — Hamilton. 

8. Most of the facts of nature, especially in the life oi 
birds and animals, are well screened. We do not see the 
play because we do not look intently enough.— John Buuouohs. 

g. Did ye not hear it? — Byron.* 
la A meny heart doeth good like a medicine. 
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AUXILIARY VERBS.— CmA'«ka£ 
III.— Shall. 

r TEHBE. PAST TBITSa. 

SiNGULut. Plukai, Singuuk. Plural. 

1. I shall, I. We shall, i. I should, i. We should, 

2. Thoushalt, 2, Ye or you 2. Thou shouldst, 2. Ye "'' you 

shall, should, 

3- He shall. 3. They shalL 3. He should. 3. They should. 



PREBEMT TENSE. PAST TKN8B. 

SiNeULAR. Plur*!, Singular. Plural. 

1. I will, 1. We will, r. I would, i. We would, 

2. Thou wilt, 2. Ye or you 2. Thou wouldst, 2. Ye or you 

will, would, 

3; He will. 3. They will. 3. He would. 3. They would. 

SiaU and tttiU are uJied with the infinitive of a verb, to form the 
future tense. ShaH is an auxiliary of the future in the iirst person, 
and laili in the second and third persons ; as, — 

I skaU pass the house this afternoon. 

You will be too late. 

He will bring the papers. • 

To make a promise or to express the determination of the speaker, 
win is used in the first person and siaU in the second and third 
persons; as,— 
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I will do the errand. 
I ivill have my bond. 
You shall not escape. 
He shall receive the reward. 

Shall is used in asking questions in the first person ; as, — 
Shall I rin^ the bell > (The action is dependent on the 
will of the person addressed.) 

Should and would, in corresponding cases, are used in the same 
manner as shall and will; thus, — 

I shall return the book, or I should return the book. 
You will find the tree, or you would find the tree. 

BXBBCI8E I. 

Explain each use of ahtUl and of wUt in the following 
sentences : — 

1. To-day the vessel shall be launched.— Longfeluiw, 

2. Take care of your spirit and conduct, and your repu- 
tation will take care of itself. — Hamilton. 

3- You will compel me then to read the will. — Shakkspearb. 

4. Shall I descend? And will you give me leave'? — 
Shakesfearb. 

5. Hear me, for I will speak. —Shakespeare. 

6. Will you be patient ? Will you stay awhile? — Shakesmarb. 

7. If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But we shall 
not fail The cause will raise up armies: the cause will 
create navies. — Webster. 

8. All that breathe will share thy destiny. — Bryant. 

9. Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. 
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EXERCISE n. 



(l) Copy the following sentences, filling the blanks with a 
form of shait or witt, (2) State a reason for the use of each 
word inserted : -ir- 



■\Yg 11114/^0 jf i( ^Qgg nQt rain 
^ou havef hot or cold tea ? 
3. The work 1*!^i^robably be fimshed to-night 
> Whither.. thou goest, I^^l^^go; and where thou 
lodgest, lyi^^i^Modge.— Bible. 

5. I My *-^x up mine eyes unto the hills.— Bibuu 
gjii^iiii^ find you.qX^me? 

7. He ^aaid he^-=-^ — not accept the explanation. 

8. I ^t^^'^^H w pleased to hear from you. 

LESSON LII. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. — CcmA'himA 

v.— The Verb Be. 
The verb be has the following forms: — 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



• SntGDLAit. Pliisal. 

1. I am, I. We are, 

2. Thou art, 2. You are, 

3. He is. 3. They are. 
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Singviju. 

1. I was, 

2. Thou wast (wert), 

3. He was. 



Plural. 

1. We were, 

2. You were, 

3. They were. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PKXSBNT TENSE. 

SiNGULAK. Plural. 

1. (10 I be, I. (If) we be, 

2. (If) thou be, 2. (If) you be, 

3. (If) he be. 3. (If) they be. 

fast veh8b. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. (If) I were, i, (If) we were, 

2. (If) thou wert, 2. (If) you were, 

3. (If) he were. 3. (If) they were. 



Be (thou). 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Plural. 
Be (ye or you> 



INFINITIVES. 
(To) be. 
Being. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Being. 
Perfect. Been. 



The different forms of the verb be are used as auxiliary — 
I. With the perfect participle of a transitive verb to make the 



paiiive voice; u, — 
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I am s<gn, I have been seen, 

■ I was seen, I had been seen, 

I shall be seen. I shall have been seen. 

9. With the present participle of a verb, to make the progres- 
sive form. Hie progressive form represents an action as cod> 
tiouing or progressing; as, — 

I am reading, I have been reading, 

I was trading, I had been reading, 

I shall be reading. I shall have been reading. 

When not tiius used with the participle of another verb, ^; is an 
independent verb. It may then — 

1. Express existence; as, God is. 

2. Be used as a copula, connecting its subject to a word or 
words describing the sut^ectj as, Life is real. 



Explain the use of the verb be in each of the following 
examples : — 

1. Life is real ! Life is earnest ! — Longfellow. 

2. I have been a stranger in a strange land. 

3. The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Wm carried by an orphan boy. — Scoir. 

4. The Mayor was dumb, and the council stood 
Aa if. they were changed into blocks of wood. 
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5. If money had been needed before, it was' still more 
needed now. 

6. This was accomplished in less than an hour's time. 

7. The shades of night were falling fast. — lokgprllow. 

8. Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun, — Southey, 

g. While we were talking, a third messenger arrived, 

10. Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

11. O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day 

is done, 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the 

sun. — Tennyson. 

12. The city was destroyed by an earthquake. 

13. The great iron gateway that opened into the court- 
yard was locked. —iRvtNa 

14. Whatever is, is right. — Pope. 

15. The old stage-coach is at the door. 

16. I stood on the bridge at midnight. 

As the clocks were striking the hour. 



EXERCISE n- 

Cofiy from the sentences in this lesion (i) all verhs that 
have the passive form, and {2) all verbs that have the pro- 
gressive form, and explain the formation and the use of each. 
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1. Write five sentences, each contaimng the verb he used as 
an independent veri. 

2. Write five sentences, each containing a verb in the passive 
voice. 

3. Write five sentences, each containing a vet^ in the pro- 
gressive form. 



LESSON LIII. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. — CmAoHAf 

The following verbs are used with the simple infinitive to express 
power, permission, possibility, necessity, etc. They are sometimes 
called auxiliaries of mode: — 

I. — Can. 

PBESBHT TEHSS. PA8T TBNSB. 

SiNGULAK. Plubai. Singular. Plurai.. 

1. I can, I. We oan, i. I could, i. We could, 

2. Thou canst, 2. Ye or you 2, Thou couldst, 2. Ye or you 

can, could, 

3. He can. 3. They can. 3. He cotdd. 3. They could. 

Can is used to express power or ability; as: — 

She can walk. 

He couid speak readily in three or four languages. 
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II. — May. 

K8B. PAST TBMSB. 

SiNGUux. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, i. We may, i. I might, i. We might, 

2. Thou mayest, 2. Ye or you 2. Thou might- 2. Ye or you 

may, est, might, 

3. He may. 3. They may. 3. He might. 3. They might. 

May expresses pennission or possibility; as, — 
You may {are permitted to] enter the room. 
He may [it is possible that he will] change his mind. 

May is also used to express purpose, or to express a wish j as, — 
Open the gate that they may enter. 
May you be happy. 

Cimld and might are sometimes used as the simple past of can 
and may, and sometimes in a conditional sense; as, — 

I could hear the music. 

The lights of the village might be seen from the bay. 

He might go if he ci^u/i^, spare the time, 

III. — Must. 

Must has no change of form. It expresses necessity; as, — 

He must have rest 

IV. — Should and Would. 

Should is no longer used as a simple past, but has the sense of 
■a iadefinite present or of a contingent condition ; as, — 
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Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

If I should begin the work, I could not finish it, 

Would is sometimes a simple past, sometimes a contiDgent 
present; as, — 

He woitld not speak when he had the opportunity. 
He would not speak if he had the opportunity. 

Tbe phnues made up of the verbs may. can, must, migAl, could, wotild. ot 
thauU. with an infinitive, are classed tugethet by sume gcammaiians, and called 
the potential mode; thus, — 

Pratnt Time. I may, can, or must go. 

Prtttnt Perfect Tense. I may have, can have, or must have gone. 
Ax/ Tense. I might, could, would, or should tf>- 

Aj/ Perfect Tens*. 1 might have, could have, would have, or ihauld 
have gone. 



V. — Ought. 

Ought is the old past tense of the verb owe, and expresses duty 
or obligation. It is used with the present infinitive to indicate present 
time, and with the perfect infinitive to indicate past time; as, — 

Present. He ought to go. 

Past. He ought to have gone. 

BXERCI8E t. 

Tell kov) the verbs may, can, muat, ahovld and would are 
used in the following sentences : — . ~ 

I. Lives of great men all remind us 

We can nftke our lives sublime. — ljoNGnux>w. 
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2. For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. — Tennyson. 

3. He that fights and runs away. 
May live to fight anoth^ day. 

4. ^ It may be the gulf*'will wash us down : 

' It may be we shall toiAh the Happy Isles. 

5. Wealth may seekMs, but wisdom must be sought 

6. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but what 
humanity, reason, and justice tell me X ought to do, — Burxe. 

7. They had been friends in youth. 

But whispering tongues can poison truth. 

8. Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now. —Tennyson. 

9. How he could trot! how he could run! and then such 
leaps as he could take — there was not a hedge in the whole 
country that he could not clear. — Ibving. 

10. -She must weep or she will die. — Tennvsok, 

11. He saw that it would be dark long before he could 
reach the village. — Irving. 

12, If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter! I shall ride and sleep. — Procter. 



BZEBCtSE n. 

WrrU sentences containing the verbs may, can, 
tntglU, cotfid, Bhotdd, and would. 
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LESSON LlV. 

■ CONJUGATION OF THE VERB DRIVE. 
To conjugate a verb is to give its different forms ; thits,~ 
I, — Active Forms, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PBKSBNT TBNSB. 

SiMGDUR. PluKAL. 

,r. I drive, i. We drive, 

2. Thou drivest, 2. You drive, 

3. He drives. 3. They drive. 

PBB&EirT FEBFBCT TENSB. 

SiNGULjUt. PluRIU. 

1. I have driven, i. We have driven, 

2. TTiou hast driven, 2. You have driven, 

3. He has driven. 3. They have driven. 

PAST TBNSB. 

SiNcuuut. Plural. 

1. I drove, i. We drove, 

2. Thou drovest, 2. You drove, 

3. He drove. 3. They drove. 

PAST FBHrEOT TBM8B. 

SiNGDLAK. Plural. 

1. I had driven, i. We had driven, 

2. Thou hadst driven, 2. You had driven, 

3. He had driven. 3. They had driven. 
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SiHGuiAK. Funui. 

I. I shall drive, i. We sliall drive, 

2 Thou wilt drive, 2. You will drive, 

3- He will drive. 3. They will drive. 

VOTUBB PBBFBCT TBN8B. 
SlNODIAR. FUJItAL. 

1. I shall have driven, i. We shall have driven, 

2. Thou wilt have driven, 2, You will have driven, 

3. He will have driven. 3. They will have driven. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
fbesbnt ten8b. 

Plural. 

1. (If) I drive, I. (If) we drive, 

2. (If) thou drive, 2. (If) you drive, 

3. (If) he drive. 3. (If) they drive. 

FAST TEMSE. 

SiHGOLAK. Plural. 

1. (If) I drove, i. (If) we drove, 

2. (If) thou drove, 2. (If) you drove, 

3. (If) he drove. 3. (If) they drove. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

FBBBBNT TBMaB. 

Singulab. Plubal. 

Drive (thou). Drive (ye or you). 
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Pkeseot. 




INFINITIVES. 


Peufbct. 


(To) drive. 






(To) have driven, 


Driving. 






Having driven. 


PSESBHT. 




PARTICIPLES. 


Present Pesfbct. 


Driving. 






Having driven. 




II. 


— Passive Forms. 



The passive forms of a transitive verb are made by joining its 
perfect participle to the different forms of the verb be; thus, — 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
PmwDt TeDMt Pretent Ferfest T«i*e. 

I am driven. I have been driven. 

Put TeiiM. Psat Psrfeet TenM. 

I was driven. I had been driven. 

Palnn TeiiHi. Fatnrd Perfect Tea**. 

I shall be driven. I shall have been driven. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Preieiit Tenae. Paat Tenw. 

(If) I be driven. (If) I were driven. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Preeent TeiMc. 

Be (thou) driven. 

INFINITIVES. 
PrMent. Farfaot. 

(To) be driven, (To) have been driven, 

Being driven. Having been driven. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
Prcsaat. P«rf*ct. Pieivnt Perfect. 

Being driven, Driven. Having been driven. 

III. — Progressive Forms. 

The progressive forms of a verb are made by joining its present 
participle to the different forms of the verb be; thus, — 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
pTMsnt TeDM. Fr«Hnt Perteet TenM. 

I am driving. I have been driving. 

Past T«M«. FB«t PeTf«et TenH. 

I was driving. I had been driving. 

Patore Teii«e. ^ Fntnre Perlect Tenw. 

I shall be driving, I shall have been driving. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PrewDt TenH. PMt Teow. 

(If) I be driving. (If) 1 were driving. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Preaant 1>n*e. 
Be (thou) driving. 

INFJNITtVES. 
Pnwnt. PerfMt. 

To (be) driving. (To) have been driving- 

Having been driving. 



Driving. Having been driving. 
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EZKROISK I. 

WriU tke active forms of the verb see that are used with the 
subject J in tke different modes and tenses. 

EXERCI8B n. 

Write the passive forms of tke verb see that are used with the 
subject thou in the different modes and tenses. 

BZBBCISB m. 

Write tke progressive forms of the verb write that are used 
with tke subject he in the different modes and tenses. 



A 



LESSON LV. 
IjAt and lie. 

1. Lay the books on the table. 

2. Lie on the lounge. 

3. The rugs lie on the floor. 

Give the meanings of the words in Italics. Which word means to 
place in position? Which word means to take a rechning position, or 
to occupy a fixed place? 

What is the past form of lay I What form oi lay should be used with 
have and had f 

WhsU is the past form of He ? What form of He should be used with 
have and hadt 

WKITTEN EXEBOIBKS. 

I. 

Change these sentences, making the verbs express past time: — 
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BIT AND SET. 

1. I /ay the key on the desk. 

2. The soldiers He down at night 

3. The cat /tes by the fire. 

4. The men are laying a new walk, 

5. They lay the stones with great care. 

6. The cows are lying in the shade. 

n. 
Copy the following sentences, filling the blanks with si 

1. the music on the piano. 

2. The rain has the dust. 

3. He down to rest. 

4. He has there an hour. 

5. She the letter on the desk. 

6. The dog was by the fire. 

7. The gentle race of flowers 

Are in thej^lowly beds, with the 

fair and good of ours. 

8. In the cold moist earth we her, 

when the forests cast the leaf. 



{/^LESSON LVI. 
SIT AND SET. 

1. St'l down and rest. 

2. Sel the chair by the window. 

What is the meaning of si/ in the first sentence ? Of set in the second 
■entence? 
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1. I sai in this seat last night, 

2. The hen is sitting on twelve eggs. 

3. He had sat under that tree for an hour. 

What form of sit expresses a past actipn ? What form is used with 
aret What form is used with hadf 

1. He set out two trees yesterday. 

2. The men are setting fence-posts. 

3. The doctor has set the boy's arm. 

What does set maan in the first sentence? What time does it ex- 
press? What form of set is used with aref What form is used with 
kasf 

WRITTEN BZERCI8EB. 

I. 

Copy the following sentiences, filling the blanks with some 
form of ait or aet : — 

1. Howard is out strawberry plants. 

2. Will you by me ? 

3- the cup on the shelf. 

4- Five little birds were in a row. 

5- Who the table ? 

6. He in the front seat. 

7. They by the pond, watching the gold-fish. 

8. He down to rest before we reached the end of our 

journey. 

n. 

Write sentences containing the past tenses of the verbs — 
sit, set, lie, lay. 
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Write sentences showing the correct usi of the following 
verbs:' — 

are sitting, ' had set, was set, 

has lain, is lying, have sat, 

were laid, were laying, was setting. 



\ LESSON LVII. 
MAX AND CAS. 

1. May I go home? 

2. Can Ralph sail a boat ? 

What is asked in the first sentence? What in the second sentence? 
What word is used to express permission t What word expresses the 
power of doing t 

WBITTEH EXERCISE. 

Cofy the following sentences, filling the blanks with some form 
of may, or can : — 

1. Mabel not sing. 

2. He speak French fluently. 

3. We not hear the speaker, 

4. Frances . have the blue book. 

'5. Who understand his errors ? 

6. Howard teach the boys a new game. 

7. You look at the drawings. 

'8, We learn to sketch from nature. 

9. I look at your watch } 

10. you hear the watch tick? 
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LESSON LViri. 
THINK; GUESS) EXPECT, 

L I i^in/k they will come. 

a. I could not guess the riddle. 

3. I expect a letter to-morrow. 

What word is used in the first sentence, to express an opinion? 

What does the speaker say in the second sentence? What do yon 
do when you gutss a riddle ? 

When does the speaker say he expects a letter? Would it be right 
to say, "I expect a lettei yesterday "? Why not? 

Exfiect refers to future action. 

Do not use guess or expect when you mean think. 

WBtTTKH BZBBCISEg. 
I. 

Cofiy the following sentences, filling the blanks with some form 
ef think, guesB, or ea^aect: — 

1. I will about the matter. 

2. I to start on the morning train. 

3. how much this hat cost. 

4. I the tickets are all sold. 

5. They to build a new house in the spring. 

6. I the train will stop. 

7. I your plan is a wise one. 

8. Paul to enter college in September. 

9. Do you the attendance will be large? 

JO. what I have in this box. 
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STOP AKD STAY. 



Write sentences, using the following verbs correctly:^ 
think, . guess, expect, learn, 

tea c h , will guess, shall expect, will learn. 
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,ESSON LIX. \ 

STOP AND STAT. 

L He could not stop the horses 

a. We shall stay in the city two weeks. 

What is meant by slipping the horses? What is meant by staying in 
the city? 

What does the word stop mean ? What does the word stay mean ? 

Read the following sentences, and give the meanings of the words 
printed in Italics : — 

1. Did you stop at Chicago on your way home ? 

2. Where did you stay while you were in the city ? 

3. The driver is stopping the car. 

4. Mr. Hunt is staying at the Mountain House. 

5. The boat will stop at the first landing. 

6. They are staying at the hotel. 

7. He could not stop the leak. 

8. She will stay at home this evening. 

9. We shall stay here a few days. 

10. Our friends are staying in New York. 
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WKITTBH EXBBCISEg. 



Write sentences containing the following verbs : — 

stop, stayed, are stopping, were stopping, 

stay, stopped, is staying, were staying. 



Write sentences showing the correct use of — 



sitting. 


lie. 


lying. 


setting. 


lay. 


laying, 


stopping. 


can. 


staying 






LESSON LX: 

MODELS FOR PARSING VERBS, INFINITIVES, AND 
PARTICIPLES. 

To parse a verb tell — 

1. Its conjugation — regular or irregular. 

2. Its principal parts. 

3. Its class — transitive or intransitive. 

4. Its voice — active or passive (if transitive). 

5. Its mode. 

6. Its tense. 

7. Its person and number — when it has special forms. 
S. Its subject. 
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:.— A flat stone marks the spot where the bard 
is buried. 

Marks is a regular verb — mark, marked, marked. It is transi- 
tive, active voice, indicative mode, present- tense, third person, 
singular number, agreeing with its subject stane. 

Is buried is the passive form of the regular verb iury — bury, 
buried, buried. It is transitive, passive voice, indicative mode, 
present tense, third person, singular number, agreeii^; with its sub- 
ject iard. 

Bxampie II, — The dew was falling fast. 

Was falling is the prc^ressive form of the irregular verb faB — 
fall, fell, fallen. It is intransitive, indicative mode, past tense, third 
person, singular number, agreeing with its subject dew. 

Example III.— I may do that I shall be sony for. 

May is a defective verb, transitive, indicative mode, present tense, 
used with the subject /-• 

Do is the present infinitive of the irregular verb do — do, did, 
done. It is transitive, active voice, object of the verb may. 

Shall be, made up of the auxiliary shall and the infinitive of 
the verb be, is the future tense of the verb 6e. It is irregular, — 
be, was, been, — intransitive, indicative mode, used with the sub- 
ject /. 

BxMupi* IV — Be silent, that you may hear. 

Be is an irregular verb — be, was, been, — intransitive, imperative 
mode, present tense, used with the subject you understood. 

* Gnuomariani who recognize > palenliil mode would pane the phiue may da. 
In thii BBJUple, u the poteati*!, pteieiit, of the vob dt. 
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Ezunple V. — How he could run! 

Couid U a defective verb, transitive, indicative mode, past tense, 
used with the subject he. 

Run is the present infinitive of the irregular verb run — run, ran, 
tun. It is intransitive, object of Ihe verb couM. 

ElxkDtple VI.— If I should go, I could do your errand. 

Could is a defective verb, transitive, subjunctive mode, past tense, 
used with the subject /. 

Do is the present infinitire of the irregular verb do — do, did, 
done. It is transitive, active voice, object of the verb could. 

Ezunple Til — The greatest curiosity a£ the study remains 
be mentioned; it was a ponderous folio volume, bound in 
black leather. 

To be mentioned is the present infinitive, passive, of the transitive 
verb men/ion. It depends on the verb remains. 

Bound is the perfect participle, passive, of the irregular, transitive 
verb bind. It modifies the noun volume. 



BZBKCI8B I. 

Parse the verbs in the following sentences: — 

1. Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 

2. Now stir the fire, and close the shutters f ast, — Cowpkk. 

3. The ship is sinking beneath the tide.— Soothet. 

4. I have been young, and now am old, yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken. — Bible. 

5. There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
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Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Xs bound in shallows and in miseries. 

6. The broad -sun above laughed a pitiless laugh. 

7. The Americans were sheltered by an intervening wood. 

8. Some murmur when their sky is clear 

And wholly bright to view. 
If one small speck of dark appear 

In their great heaven of blue. — Tbknch, 

9. I dreamed to-night that I did feast with Cazsar. 

10. We had had no water since our daylight breakfast; 
our lunch on the mountain had been moistened only by the 

fog. —CO. WAKMEft. 



Pang the veris,.tke infinitives, and the participSts in the 
/ollowing sentences: — 

1. I rose softly, opened the door suddenly, and beheld 
one of the most beautiful little fairy groups that a painter 
could imagine,— Irving. < 

2. Let us^enter and pass up the staircase. — Hawthornb. 

3. In this way they expected to ruin all the merchants, 
and starve the poor people, by depriving them of employ- 
ment. — hawthormb. 

4. Let me move slowly through the street — Bbvant. 

/"S* The country was to be defended, and to be saved, 
before it could be enjoyed, — Webster. 

o. We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great 
man without gaining something by him.— Carlylx. 
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7. In an attitude imploring. 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 
A J ^t/> 'Wondering, worshipping, adoring. 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. — Longfellow. 

8. The rattle of drums, beaten out of all manner of time, 
was heard above every other sound.— Hawthorne. 

g. Whatever may be our fate, be assured that this decla- 
jration will stand. It may cost treasure, and itjnay cost blood ; 
bu^^ will stand, and it will richly compensate for both. 

10. You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will' liang round it stilL 

"^ff For men must work, and won\en must weep. 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep. 

12. The burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 

13, Modem majesty consists in work. What a man can 
do is his greatest ornament, and he always consults his 
dignity by doing it. — CARtvLE. 

14.. The pine, placed nearly always among scenes dis- 
ordered and desolate, brings into them all possible elements 
of order and precision. Lowland trees may lean to this side 
and that, though it is but a meadow breeze that bends them, 
or a bank of cowslips from which their trunks lean aslope. 
But let storm and avalanche do their worst, and let the 
pine find only a ledge of vertical precipice to cling to, it 
will nevertheless grow straight.— Ruskin. 
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REVIEW OF VERBS. 

LESSON LXI. 
REVIEW OP VERBS. 



Define a verb. What is a transitive verb ? What is an intransitive 
verb? Mention a word that may be a transitive verb in one sentence, 
and an intransitive verb in another. 

What inflections have verbs? What is meant by vouef How 
many voices are there? What does each denote?. How is the 
passive voice formed? 

What is meant by mode? How many modes are there? Define, 
and give examples of each. 

What is tense? Name the three leading tenses. Which tenses 
arc indicated by inflection and which by the aid of other verbs? 

What person-forms has the verb? What number-forms? 

Hon do the infinitive and the participle difier from the verb? 
How do they differ from each other? Which part of speech is the 
infinitive most like? The participle? Mention four difierent verbal 
forms ending in ing, and state the characteristics of each. 

What are the principal parts of a verb? What is a regular verb? 
An irregular verb? Mention a verb that has both regular and irreg- 
ular forms. Name a verb that has the same form for the present 
tense, the past tense, and the perfect participle. 

What is meant by conjugating a verb? 

^hen is a verb said to be used as an auxiliary? Mention three 
verbs that may be used aa either independent or auxiliary verbs, 
and give examples of each use. What auxiliary is used in forming 
the passive voice? Which of the auxiliaries are tense auxiliaries? 
How. are they used? 
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LESSON LXII. 

CLASSES OP ADVERBS. 



Point out the adverbs in the following, sentences, snd tell what 
each expresses : — 

1. Now came still evening on. 

2. Ah I then and there was hurrying to and fro. 

3. Days brightly came and calmly went. 
*. It is a very difficult task. 

I. Adverbs may be classified according to their meaning. Thns— 

1. Adverbs that show when or how often are called adverbs of 
time ; as, rt<?w, then, to-day, yesterday, early, presently, soon, always, 
often, once, twice, daily, again. 

2. Adverbs that show wrhere are called adverbs of place ; as, 
here, there, hither, thither, hence, thence, somewhere, yonder, above, 
below, up, down, away, off, far. 

The word ^re is not always an adverb of place. Sometimes it 
is used merely to introduce a sentence, in order that the verb may 
be placed before its subject When it is used to introduce a sentence 
in this manner, it is called an expletive; as, — 

There [expletive] was a sound of revelry by night 
There [adverb of place] groups of meny children played. 
3- Adverbs that show how are called adverbs of manner; as, 
well, ill, badly, slowly, quickly, clearly, together, so, thus. 

4. Adverbs that show how much are called adverbs of degree ; 
as, very, much, little, only, almost, enough, quite, too, so, as. 

5. Adverbs that express certainty or uncertainty are called 
modal adverbs ; as, indeed, verily, possibly, perhaps. 
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The words yes and no are sometimes called adverbs, but they are 
really abridged sentences; as. Will you go? Yes (=1 will go). 

Combinations of words used as single adverbs may be called 
adverbial phrases ; as, again and again, at last, at length, by 
and by, by far, in and out, in vain, now and then, out and out, 
through and through, up and down. 

Tell how each adverb is used in the following sentences: — ■ 

1. The guests withdrew silently. 

2. The tree lies where it fell. 

3. Where can rest be found? 

II. Adverbs may be classified, according to use, as follows: — 

I. An adverb that simply modifies another word is called a 
simple adverb; as, He walked rapidly. 

a. An adverb that not only modifies a word, but also connects 
the clause of which it is a part with the remainder of the sentence, 
is called a conjunctive adverb ; as. He came when he was called. 

The most common words of this class are when, where, whence, 
whit/ier, how, and why. These are also called adverbial con- 
junctions. 

3. An adverb that is used to ask a question is called an inter- 
rogative adverb; as. Where did he stand? 

Some adverbs admit of comparison. They are compared like adjec- 
tives ; as, soon, sooner, soonest; wisely, more wisely, most wisely; much, 
more, most. 

*£S<Jrder of Parsing Adverbs. 
To parse an adverb, tell — 

1. The kind of adverb. 

2. Its degree, if comparative or superlative. 

3. Its construction — what it modifies. 
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Eztunple I.— He iien touched briefly upon the prominent 
events of the Revolution. 

1. Then is an adverb of time, modifying the verb loiuhed. 

2. Briefly is an adverb of manner, modifying the verb touched. 

Example II.— I remember, I remember 

The house where I was bora 

Where is a conjunctive adverb, showing place. It modifies the 
verb was b&m, and connects the clause " where I was bom " with 
the word house. 

Esampie in.— When did he go? 

When is an interrogative adverb of time, modifying the verb 



Parse the verbs and the adverbs in the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. A thousand hearts beat happilw^— Bvron. 

2. Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound. — Soutbey. 

3. Then did the,little maid reply, 

"Seven boys and girls are we." — Wordsworth. 

4. Defect in manners is usually the defect of fine percep- 
tions. -Emerson. 

5. On right, on left, above, below. 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe. — Scott. 

6. Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 

Yet she sailed softly too. — COlkridor. 

7. The world is too much with us. — Wordsworth. 
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How often, oh, how often 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 

Would bear me away on its bosom 

O'er the ocean wild and wide. — Longfellow. 



'Parse tkt adverhs in th£ fqllowinz sentences : — 

1. There m the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. —Longfellow. 

2. And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his^ pride« 

3. There is nothing like a primeval wood for color on a 
sunny day. — C. D. Warmsit'^ ' -■ , 

4. Why stand ye here all the day idle?— Bible. 

5. Oh ! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive. —Scott. 

6. O Solitude! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy f ace ? — Cowpkr. 

7. O, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? — Knox. 

8. The rain is falling where they he. — Brvamt. 

Abjective or Adverb. 

Tell whether the italicized words in the following sentences are 
adjectives or adverbs, giving a reason in each case : — 

1. She looks co/d. 

Si. She looked coldly on the project. 
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3. The apple feels hafd. 

4. He works hard. 

An adjective is used when the quality or conditioii of the sub< 
ject is given, and an adverb, when the manner of the action is 
described; as, — 

The chUd seems hapfy. 

He lived happily. 

Some adverbs are identical in form with adjectives; as, muth, 
Hitie^ far, itt, hard, loud, soft, fast. 



Parse the adverbs and the adjecHves in the following 
sentences : — 

r, Ift^ lives long that lives welL 

2. Still waters run deep. 

3. Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet I 

4. Then they praised him soft and low. 

5. He drank of, the water so cool and clear. — Southit. 

6. How fast the flitting figures come ! — Bhvant. 

7. The shades of night were falling f ast, — Lonctkllow. 

8. The door in the mountain-side shut'fast. 

9. A wondrous portal opened wide. — BRowNma 
10. The tumult grew louder. — Hawthorkb. 

ir. Louder still the minstrels blew. 

12. Colder and louder blew the wind, 

1 A gale from the Northeast — Longfellow. 
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f-^ BXBBCISE IT. 

What is an adverb? How are adverbs classified with respect to 
meaning? Give an example of each class. How are they classified 
with respect to use? State the two offices of a conjunctive adverb. 
Give an example of an interrogative adverb. Mention five adverbs 
that admit of comparison, and give the comparison of each. In 
what way are adjectives and adverbs alike? How do they differ? 



LESSON LXIir. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Tell what the following prepositions connect, and what relations 
they express : — 

1. He stood on the bridge. 

2. 'Twas the night before Christmas. 

3. The tree was struck by lightning. 

4. He died for his country. 

8. The eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill 

Prepositions express such a variety of relations that they cannot 
be easily classified according to meaning. The most common rela- 
tions expressed by prepositions are — 

I. Place or direction ; as, At home ; towards the bridge ; 
ielow the &lls. 

3. Time; as, ^Jlrr breakfast; A'^noon; since morning. 

3. Agency, instrumentality, or means; as. Killed by bo&X; 
cut vii& a hatchet; lost through carelessness- 
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4- Cause, or purpose ; as. Thankful Jor good health ; He votes 
from principle. 

5. Possession; as. The voice 0/ the speaker; the beauty ^the 
rose ; the blade of the knife. 

6. Definition ; as, The virtue cf temperance ; the city of Rome. 

7. Object ; as, The feai of death ; the hope ef reward. 

Many other relations are implied, such as reference, expressed by ■ 
about; association, by with; separation, by from; opposition, by 
(gainst; substiHiHon, hy for; etc. 

Certain phrases are used with the force of single prepositions. 
They are called compound prepositions; as, according to, Jn phee 
of, in regard to, instead ef, out of, on account of. 

Order of Parsing Prepositioks. 
To parse a preposition, — 

1. Name the part of speech. 

2. Tell with what word it connects its object 

3. State the relation shown. 

Example.— He goes on Sunday to the church. —Longfellow. 

1. On is a preposition, connecting the noun Sunday with the verb 
goes, and showing the relation of time. 

2. Tf? is a preposition, connecting the noun church with the verb 
goes, and showing the relation of place. 



^ BXBRCIBB t. 

Parse the prepositions in the following sentences ; — 

I. At midnight, however, I was aroused by the tramp of 
horses' hoofs in the yard. 
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2. Great turtles came up out of the water, and crawled 
along on a sandy place. — M. Thompson. 

3. The scheme failed for want of support. 

4 The Love that leads the willing spheres 
Along the unending track of years 
And watches o'er the sparrow's nest, 
Shall brood above thy winter rest.— Bryant. 

5. By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung. —Colons. 

6. With my cross-bow 

I shot the Albatross. — Colmidgb. 

7. The little bird sits at his door in the sun. — Lowelu 

V __ 

LESSON LXIV. 

CHOICE OP PREPOSITIONS. 

1. John went to the store. 

2. John is at the store. 

Mention the prepositions in these sentences. Which of the two 
words implies motion? Which means in or near a place? 

1. The lady is in the parlor. 

2. Will you walk into the parlor? 

What is the office of in f Oiintof Which of the two prepositions 
is used to denote presence in a place ? Which is used to denote en- 
trance from the outside to the inside? 
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L The table stands between the two windows, 
a. The cards were distributed among forty pupils. 

Name the prepositions and tell between what words they show rela- 
tions. Which of these prepositions is used in speaking of two things? 
Wliich is used in speaking of more than two?' 

WBITTBN EXBBCIBES. 

I. 

Co0 the following sentences, and fill the blanks with words 
that will express tlie right relations : — ^ 

1. la your father — *— home ? 

2. He has gone the city. 

3. My sister is school. 

4. The children are playing the PariL 

5. The oar dropped the water. 

6. The pencils are the drawer. 

7. Put the cards the box. 

8. She staid home. \ 

g. Clara divided the flowers her playmates. 

10. I was sorry to see a quarrel the two sisters. 



I. Make a list of the words in Italics, with the prepositions 
which follow them : — 

1. My card is different from yours. 

2. The harness does not correspond to the carriage 

3. She feels the need of rest. 

4. The man is in want of food. 

5. Charles died of a fever. 
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6. He was killed by impure air, 

7. The soldier died for his country. 

8. I am disappointed in the portrait 
g. This house is similar to yours. 

10. What is the matter with the child ? 

1 1 . The man is looking for work. 

12. The seamstress had difficulty in fitting the collar. 

13. I am noX familiar viWi the subject. 

14. How does this room compare with yours in size ? 



— different ftom, 
correspond to. ' 

* Use correctly, in sentences of your own, the phrases copied. 



LESSON ikv. 

STUDY OP SELECTION. 

THE DAFFODILS. 



■ I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
k A host, of golden daffodils ; 
5 Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 



The waves beside them danced ; but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : 
A poet could not but be gay, 
la such a jocund company : 

I gazed, — and gazed, — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 



For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils. 

WiLLUM WORDSWOKTH. 

Read the first stanza. Who is meant by It Why is vmndered used 
instead oi walked f What is the use oi lonely f To what is the loneli- 
ness of the poet compared? What is the office of the second line? 
To what does that refer? What do the next two lines tell? Where 
were the daffodils? What is the office of the last line? 
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Read the second stanza. What do the first four lines describe? 
How were the daffodils arranged? What is the meatung of margin f 
Does the poet mean that he saw exactly ten thousand ? What does he 
mean? What are the daffodils said to be doing? 

Read the third stanza. What waves are spoken of? What did the 
waves do? In what did the daffodils surpass the waves? What is the 
meaning of the third and fourth hnes? What do the last two lines tell? 

Read the last stanza. Read the principal clause in the first state- 
ment. When do they flash upon the inward eye I What is a. vacant 
mood ? What is the meaning of pensive f What does the fourth line 
describe? Give in your own words the meaning of the first four lines 
of this stanza. What feeling did;.jius sight awaken in the mind of the 
poet? 

WBITTKN EXEBCISBS. 

I. 

Use in sentences of your own the following words: — 



wandered, 


lonely. 


floats. 


host. 


golden. 


beside, 


beneath. 


fluttering, 


dancing. 


continuous, 


margin. 


bay, 


glance, 


sprightly, 


glee, 


jocund. 


mood, 


vacant. 


pensive. 


solitude. 



Copy ike following words, and opposite each write another word 
meaning nearly the same : — 

gazed, glee, pleasure, jocund, 

margin, wealth, sprightly, show. 



Copy the poem, and commit it to memory. 
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LESSON LXVI. 

CLASSES OF CONJUNCTIONS. 
.^^OO-OBDINATIirO CONJOKCnoMS. 

Find in the following examples conjunctions that connect sentences, 
or words, phrases, and clauses of like kind, or having the same rela- 
tion to the rest of the sentence : — 

1 . Art is long, and time is fleeting. 

2. Games and carols closed the day. 
3- The house was silent and deserted. 

4. You see where Warren fell, and where other 
patriots fell with him. 

Words, phrases, and clauses of like kind, or standing in the same 
relation to the rest of the sentence, are said to have the same con- 
struction or to be of equal rank. Conjunctions that connect sentences, 
or parts of sentences of equal rank, are called co-ordinating con- 
junctions. They may connect — 

1 . Two independent sentences ; as. Be diligent, and you will succeed. 

2. Two words in the same construction ; as. The minstrel was it^rnt 
and old. 

3. Two phrases in the same construction; as, They are alike in 
voice and in manner, 

4. Two dependent clauses in the same construction; as. No one 
could tell whence they came or whither they went. 

Co-ordinating conjunctions are divided into the following classes: — 
I. Copulative, those that join similar parts; as, and, alio, besides, 

likewise, mareauer. 

a. Adversative, those that join parts opposed in meaning; as, 

^t, yet, however, still, nevertheless, namithstanding. 
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3. Alternative, those that imply a choice between two ; as, either 
— or, neither — nor, whether — or. 

' 4. Causal, those that cicpress cause or consequence ; as, for, 
there/ore, hence, consequently. 

Conjunctions used in pairs are called correlatives; as, both — 
and, either — or, ^neither — nor, not — but, not only — but. 

n. — aUBOBDlHATIHO CONJUNCTIONS. 

Mention the dependent clause in each of the following sentences, 
state its use, and tell how it is joined to the principal clause. 

1 . I would grant your request if I could. 

2. He came, because he was needed. 

3. Be silent, that you may hear. 

CoDJunctioDS that connect a dependent or subordinate clause to a 
principal clause are called subordinating conjunctions. They 
denote — 

1. Time ; as, a/Ur, be/ore, ere, since, tiU, when, while, as. 

2. Place ; as, where, whence. 

• 3. Manner and comparison ; as, than, as. 

4. Cause 01 reason ; as, because, since, as, that, whereas. 

5. End or purpose; as, thai, lest. 

6. Condition ; as, if, unless, except. 

7. Concession ; as, though, although. 

Certain phrases performing the office of conjunctions may be called 
compound conjunctions ; as, but also, as well as, as if , as though. 

Order of Parsing Conjitnctioks. 
To parse a conjunction, tell — 

1. Its class — co-ordinating or subordinating. 

2. Its use — state what it connects. 
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- Hear me for my cause, and be silent, that you 
may hear. 

1. And is a co-ordinating conjunction, connecting the two inde- 
pendent members, "Hear me for my cause," and "be silent, that you 
may hear." 

2. That is a subordinating conjunction, connecting the subordinate 
clause, "you may hear," to the principal clause, "be silent." 

Bxampl« u.— Is the night chilly and dark? 
I. And is a co-ordinating conjunction, connecting the two adjectives 
ehiiiy and dark. 

EXERCI8B I^ 

Parse the conjunctions in the following sentences, and state ike 
relation between the connected terms : — 

1. My hair is gray, but not with years, 

N«r grew it white 
. In a single night. 

As men's have grown from sudden fears: 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 

Sut rusted with a vile repose, 
Far they have been i dungeon's spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 
T* whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned, and barred, — forbidden fare.— -Byrom. 

2. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A y»uth to fortune and to fame unknown. —Grat. 

^. They deserved respect; for they were good men as 
well as brave. — lUwTHowfi. 
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4- On either side the river He 

Lcng fields of barley and of rye. —Tennyson. 

5. Neither a borrower nor a lender be, — Shakesfbasb. 

6. As Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortu- 
nate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honor him: but, 
as he was ambitious, I slew him. —Shakespeare. 

7. The test of a people is not in its occupations, but in 
its her«es. — T. w. Higginsok. 

8. Then they praised him, soft and low. 

Called him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved.— Tennyson, 

9. 9ne whole month elapsed before I knew the fate of 
the carg«. 

i«. The w»rks of Milton cannot be comprehended or 
enjoyed, unless the mind of the reader co-operate with that 
of the writer. He does not paint a finished picture, or play 
for a mere passive listener. He sketches, and leaves others 
to fill up the outline. He strikes the key-note, and expects 
his hearer to make out the melody. — Macaulav. 



EXEBCI 



Name the two leading classes of conjunctions. What is a co- 
ordinating conjunction? What is meant by words, phrases, or clauses 
of equal rank? Illustrate. Tell how co-ordinating conjunctions are 
classified, and give examples of each class. 

What is a subordinating conjunction ? Mention some of the different 
relations denoted by subordinating conjunctions, and give illustrations. 

What are correlative conjunctions? Give examples. 

Mention phiases that are used as conjunctions. 
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LESSON LXVII. 

,"• "i/' INTERJECTIONS. 

Since ititerjectioos are not grammatically related to the other 
words in a sentence, the parsing of an interjection consists in 
simply naming the part of speech. 



Mention tke interjections in the following sentences, and'tell 
vnhat feeling each expresses : — 

1. Ah ! what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more ? — Longfellow. 

2. Hark ! let me listen for the swell of the surf. 

3. Ah! what a weary race my feet have run. — Wartom. 

4. Oh 1 wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the 
North ? —Macaulay, 

5. Alas ! I have nor hope nor health. — Shelley. 

6. And, lo ! from far, as on they pressed, there came a 
glittering band.— Hemans. 

7. Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings. 

8. Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn 1 

9. For, lo ! the blazing, rocking roof 

Down, down in thunder falls 1 — Horace Suitk. 

10. Heigh ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall. 

11. O joy! that in our embers 
, Is something that doth live. — Wordsworth. 



-F 
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^ ^ LESSON LXVIII. 

EXPLANATORY EXPRESSIONa 

•i- Mr. Hall, our new neighbor, was the first one to 
greet us. 

3. Washington, the first President, was buried at 
Mount Vernon. 

Name the subj^t and the predicate in the first sentence. What is 
the name of the man spoken of? Who was he ? 

Who was buried at Mount Vernon ? Who was Washington f 
What is the explanatory part in the first sentence? What in the 
second sentence ? In each sentence what marks separate the explana- 
tory part from the rest of the sentence? 

An explanatory expression should be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma or commas. 



/ 



WBITTBH EXERCISE. 



Copy the following sentences, inserting commas where they are 
needed: — 

1. Charles the eldest son has left home 

2. Mr. Curtis the speaker of the evening was delayed by an 
accident. 

3. We heard Mr. Spurgeon the great London preacher. 

4. Harry the son of the proprietor has charge of the house. 

5. Daniel Webster the great American statesman died at 
Marshfield. 

6. Washington the capital of the United States was named 
in honor of the first President. 
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7. San Francisco the largest city in California is noted for 
its fine harbor. 

8. An address was given by the Rev. W. H. Church D.D. 



LESSON LXIX. ^ 

INTERMEDIATE EXPRESSIONS. 

1. They, ^00, carried a flag. 

a. The general, riding to the front, led the attack. 

8. He has bought, / hear, a large tract of laiid. 

Read the first statement. What word is placed between the verb and 
its subject? How is this word separated from the rest of the sentence? 

What is the second statement about? What did the general do? 
What is the use of the phrase, riding to the front? How is it separated 
from the rest of the sentence ? 

What is the subject of the verb has iougktf What is its object? 
What words are placed between the verb juid its object? How are they 
separated from the rest of the sentence? 

Words, phrases, or clauses placed between parts of a sen- 
tence closely related, should generally be separated from 
the rest of the sentence by commas. 

WBrrrilN exebcise. 

Copy the following sentences, and insert commas where they 
are needed: — 

1. He will no doubt follow your advice. 

2. I did him however a great injustice. 
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3. It is I think the third house from the comer. 

4. " My dear Edward " said he " this is truly kind." 

S- The book having been read was returned to the library. 

6. He was on the whole pleased with the work. 

7. The boatman who knew the danger told the passengers to 
sit still. ■ 

8. This was in fact the only interesting feature of the exer- 
cises. 

9. He has from first to last given us the benefit of his advice. 
10. Perhaps too he has forgotten the circumstance. 
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iflsSON LXX. 

TRANSPOSED EXPRESSIONS. 

. I. The building will be completed in a sliort time. 

2. In a short time, the building will be completed. 

8. The flower will fade if you pick it. 

4. If you pick the flower, it will fade. 

What is said about the building? Mention the verb in this sentence. 
What phrase modifies the verb will be completed? Where is it placed? 
How does the second sentence differ fi-om the first ? How is the phrase 
separated from the rest of the sentence? 

Read the principal clause in the third sentence. Read the depend- 
ent clause. Upon what verb does the dependent clause depend? 
Where is it placed? Where is the dependent clause placed in the 
fourth sentence ? How is it separated &om the rest of the sentence ? 
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When a phrase or a clause is placed out of its natural position, it is 
said to be transposed. 

A transposed phrase or clause should generally be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence by the comma ; as, In tke 
morning, saw thy seed. 



WBITTKir KXEBCIBE. 

Co^ tke following sentences, and place commas where they are 
needed: — 

1. Before we could reach the spot the gate was closed, 

2. On entering the house he found everjthing in confusion. 

3. In the middle of January he was summoned home. 

4. If there were time to spare I should be glad to give you 
an account of our journey. 

5. Without hesitating an instant he stepped forward. 

6. If you take my advice you will turn back. 

7. When everything was ready the doors were thrown open, 

8. One cold winter night a knock came at the door. 

9. As he entered the city he noticed the many changes that 
had taken place since his last visit. 

10. In skating over thin ice safety lies in speed. 

11. The general who was on horseback ordered the troops 
to halt. 

12. If thou be a king where is thy crown } 

13. If you take my advice you will turn back. 

14. Before giving way to anger try to find a reason for not 
being angry 
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LESSON LXXI. 
QUOTATION MARKS. 

" Harry," said Herbert Green, "when are you going 

to try your new skates ? " 

" To-morrow," replied Harrjt^" Will you go with me ? " 

" Yes ; where shall we go ? " said Herbert, r 

"If we could get an early start," said Harry, "we 

might go down to Turner's Pond." 

" All right," said Herbert ; " I'll be ready." 

Whose remark is repeated in the Jitst sentence of this conversation? 
What did Herbert Green say? Give his exact words. What three 
words divide Herbert's question into two parts? How is each part 
• enclosed? 

Kead Harry's reply. Give his exact words. 

Whose words are repeated in the third remark ? 

When the words of one person ar? repeated by another, they are 
called quotations. The httle marks [" "] that enclose the exact 
words used by another are called quotation marks. 

Whose words are repeated in the fourth remark? What words divide 
this quotation into two parts? How are the words satW /farry xpaiaXed 
from the rest of the sentence? 

Read the first part of the last quotation. Read the second part. 
By what is each part enclosed? 

When the exact words of a person are repeated by an- 
other, they should be enclosed by quotation marks; as, 
Agassi* otue said, " I have no time to waste in making monty." 
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When a quotation is divided by other words, each part 
should be enclosed by quotation marks; as, " The greatest. of 
faults," says Cariyle, "is to be conscious of none." 

-nfRrrTBU EXEBCISB. 

Write a short conversation between two girls aoout a picnic. 
Be careful to use quotation marks correctly. 



LESSON LXXII. 
4 

INDIRECT QUOTATIONa 

1. Robert said, " I will carry the basket" 

a. Robert said that he would carry the basket. 

B. Mr, Brown said to us, " Do not go through my 
field." 

4. Mr. Brown said that we must not go through his 
field. 

Read Robert's words in the first example. Whose remark is repeated 
Id the second example? Are his exact words given? 

When one person repeats the exact words of another, the quotation 
is called a direct quotation. 

When one person tells what another has said, but does not use the 
speaker's exact words, the quotation is called an indirect quotation. 

What kind of quotation do you see in the third example? What 
kind in the fourth example ? 

By what are the direct quotations enclosed? With what kind of 
letter does each begin? What mark is placed before each direct quo- 
tation? 
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The first word of a direct quotation should begin with & 
capital letter. If the quotation is short, it should be sep- 
arated from the preceding part of the sentence by a comma ; 
as, TAe man said, "I have finished the work." 

An indirect quotation should not be enclosed by quotation 
marks, should not begin with a capital letter, and generally 
should not be separated from the preceding vrords by a 
comma ; as. The man said that he had finished Ae work. 

WSITTBH KXKBCI8S. 

Copy the following sentences, and place quotation marks and 
commas wherever they are needed: — 

1. Once more he cried Stop a minute. 

2. Charles said that he had received a letter from his uncle. 

3. Mother said Clara Green may I go down to the bridge 
with Edith Hope tMs afternoon ? . t 

4. ^Herbert says that we planted^the seeds too deep. 

5. Listen to this boys said she and hear what was done with 
yourletter. ' i' f^ 

6. This is a pleasant da^said Mr. Snow. Does it not make 
you happy Emily .' ' H • 

7.*what did he say to you when he came by^_asked the 
officer. 

8. He told me that he had to run to save his life. 

9. Sisters and brothers little maid^ 

How many may you be ?u 
How many?"*Seven in all^he saidi 
And^ondering Jooked at me. 
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lee LESSONS in English. 

LESSON LXXIII. 

(Reriew pagei 131-148, Book I.) 
LETTERS ORDERING BOOKS. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 7, 1898. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
4 Park Street, 

Boston, Mass 
Gentlemen: — Please send me, by the American Express, 
the following books : — 

I Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales, School Edition. 
I Uncle Tom's Cabin, Popular Editiop. 

1 American Prose, cloth. 

2 doz. Longfellow Leaflets. 
2 doz, Whittier Leaflets. 

Please send the bill by mail. 

Yours respectfully, 

E. D. Read. 

Note. — If yon are ordering books that are publiihed in varioui styles, state in 
yonr order not only the title of the book, but also the edition and ityle of binding 
that you prefer. It a well to state also the author'a name. 

WBITTBK BXEBCISB. 

1. Cffiy the foregoing Utter. 

2. Think of some book thai you would like to own, and write 
to the publishers and order the hook. 

3. Write to the publishers of your Reader or of your Geography, 
and order a sufficient number of copies of the book to supply your 
class, 
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LESSON LXXIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS. 

1. Write to William Gray, Canton, N. Y., ordering the follow- 
ing seeds to be sent, by mail, to your address : — 

I pkg. Pansy, light blue, 15 cts. ; r pkg. Pansy, King of the 
Blacks, 15 cts.; ipkg. Verbena, scarlet, 20 cts.; i pkg. Ver- 
bena, mixed varieties, 20 cts. ; i pkg. Sweet Mignonette, 5 cts. ; 
I oz. Sweet Peas, mixed colors, 10 cts. 

Follow the form given in the last lesson. 

2. Write a letter to some' business firm that you know, order- 
ing goods of some kind. State clearly the number and kind of 
articles that you want, and tell hfiw you wish them sent. 



LESSON LXXV. 

MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS. 

Frankfort, Ind., July 17, 1897. 
Rev. William Brown, D.D., LL.D., 

President of the Western University, 

Easton, 111. 
Sir: — Please send me a copy of your last catalogue, 
and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 

Albert Raymond. 
Who is addressed in this letter? How many titles are added to his 
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name? What marks separate those titles from the remainder of the 
address and from each other? 

WKlVriEM BXEBOIga. 

1. Copy the letter at the head of this lesson, • 

2. Write to the principal of some large school asking for a cir- 
cular of the school. 

3- Write to a dry goods firm for samples of goods. Tell what 
kind of goods you wish. 



LESSON LXXVI. 
""^^ BILLS. 



Mr. Lyman Gilbert, 



Chicago, Nov. i, 1899. 
Bought of Smith & Howard, 



So lbs. Coffee Sugar, @ 5fS 



10 lbs. Java Coffee, 
4 lbs. Oat Meal, 
Sdoz. Eggs, 
4 gals. Molasses, 
50 lbs. Butter, 
3 doz. Lemons, 



3i* 
it 

■sC 



Received Payment, 

Smith & Howard, 
per Scott 
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When a bill is paid, the person to whom the money was due 
gives a receipt, or writes "Received Payment," and signs his 
name. The latter is called receipting a bill. 

When a clerk receipts a bill, he signs the name of his em- 
ployer, and then writes his own name below. In the example 
above, a clerk named Scott receipted the bill for his employers. 

What should be written first in a bill ? Where should the name of 
the person that buys the articles be written ? Where should the name 
of the person or firm that sells the articles be written? How are the 
names of the articles written? 



Miss Helen R. White, 



Philadelphia, April 23, 1898. 
To Margaret D. Harris, Dr. 



.898 




Mar. 


3 




9 


" 


•9 


Apr. 


3 


" 


9 




n 



Mozart Sonata ....",.. 

Haydn Sonata 

Noctumo, Zimmermann . , . . 
Songs without Words, Mendelssohn 

Rondo, Beethoven 

Term Instruction 



|23 



Received Payment, 

Margaret D. Harris. 
Of what is the second bill a record? Where are the different items 
placed? Where are the dates written? What words should not be 
written until the bill is paid ? 

WKITTKM EKEBCISB. 

Rule paper as in the models given, and copy the two bills. 
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LESSON LXXVII. 



WIUTTKN BXEBCISES. 



Herman Fuller bought the following articles of Bell and Nor- 
ton, Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 17, 1883: i Saddle @ (lis; * 
Bridle @$$; i Riding Whip @ |2 ; 2 pairs Skates @ ^2.50; 2 
Pocket Knives @ $.y$ ; i Hatchet @ ^1.25. 

Make out the bill, and receipt it in your own name as clerk. 



y- 



Mrs. Harriet West of Buffalo, N.Y., made a dress for Mrs; 
Oriando Foster. She furnished the following articles ; 2\ yds, 
French Silesia @ 22>* ; 7 yds. Cambric @ 6^ ; 2 doz. Buttons 
@>r.oo; 3 Whalebones @ 10^; Braid, Silk, and Twist, 40^. 
She charged $10 for making the dress. 

Make out a receipted bill, dated to-day. Follow the Form 
given in Lesson LXXVI. 



LESSON LXXVIII. 

I RECEIPTS. 

A written acknowledgment of money or goods received is 
called a Receipt ; as, — 
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^6Cm. J^aMmoie, ??U., 7?Ui>. f, f^<f^- 






Jceceu^ Acm i^WiW /?t. ^aw^id 
tH- SoiZ^d- to- tn4<^ da^. 

TTIm. 0. JC. Ji^ufM. 

When is a receipt given? By whom is it signed? In how many 
places is the amount written? How is it written? Why is it written 
twice? 

For what purpose was the first sum pdd ? What is meant by " bal- 
ancing " an account? 

maTTEir bxxbcibes. 

I. 

Copy the foregoing receipts. Be careful to arrange the different 

parts like those in the models given. 

n. 

Suppose Walter D. Moore rents a house that you own. On 
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the first day of this month he paid you thirty dollars for rent of 
house to that time. 

Wrii^ a receipt for the amount received. Follow the Forms 
given in this lesson. 

Look at the bills in Lesson LXXVL, and write the two 
receipts that might have been given in place of the receipted bills. 



LESSON LXXIX. 
ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ARTICLES LOST. 

Lost. — On Saturday afternoon, between the Commercial 
Bank and the Post Office, a small black morocco pocket-book, 
containing a check on the Commercial Bank and one or two 
dollars in silver. The finder will be suitably rewarded upon 
leaving the article at 714 Broadway. 

What was lost? What does the phrase on Saturday afternoon tell? 
What docs the second phrase tell? What words describe the pocket- 
book? What did the pocket-book contain? Where was the finder 
requested to leave the article? 

When you write an advertisement about an article that is lost, 
describe the article so clearly that it may be known from your 
description. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE. 

Suppose you have lost one of the articles named below. Write 
an advertisement about the lost article, to be inserted in one of the 
papers in your town. 

bracelet, knife, t dog, horse. 
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LESSON LXXX. 



Found, — In Main Street, iast Friday morning, a watch. The 
owner can have the article by calling at this office, proving the 
property, and paying for this notice. 

What article was found ? Where was it found? When was it found? 
What is meant by proving the proper^ ? 

When you write an advertisement about an article that has 
been found, do not describe the article fully, lest the wrong per- 
son should claim it. 

WRITTEN EXKBCISE. 

Suppose you have found one of the things named below. Write 
a notice for a paper, advertising the article. 

mufE, coat, bank-book, travelling-bag. 



LESSON LXXXL 

\ ADVERTISEMENTS FOR HELP. 

Wanted. — A neat, strong girl for general housework ; must 
understand cooking ; references required. Apply at 189 West 
S;th Street. 

Wanted. — A bright, active, honest boy for office-work. 
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Apply by letter, stating age and giving references. Address 
Dr. L. B. Porter, P. O. Box 1247, New York. 

What is the Arst advertisement for? What qualificadoos must the 
girl have 7 How is the applicant expected to apply ? 

What is the second advertisement for? How is the appUcant to 
apply? 

WBITTEN BXBKCIBES. 

1. Copy the foregoing advertisements. 

2. Write an advertisement asking for a woman or a girl to 
take care of young children. Mention some of the qualities that 
the applicant must possess. 

3. Write a letter in answer to the second advertisement above. 
Give for reference the name of your teacher. 

NtTTK. — Do not forget the propel form foi the he»ding, the tAdxewt, »nd the 
otbei paiti. Remember that > ne&t, well-wiitten letter, lent in uuwer to an adrer* 
tiKinent, will aid the appUcanl in seeming the detired pmition. 



LESSON LXXX!^ 
ADVERTISEMENTS FOR SITUATIONS, 

Wanted. — By a young man, a situation as coachman ; un- 
derstands the care of horses and is a careful driver; good 
references. Address F. B., 325 Third Avenue. 

Who advertises for a situation? What situation does he wish ? What 
does the writer say he can do? 



I. Write an advertisement for a situation as gardener. 
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2. JVriie an advertisement for a situation as cook. 

3. Write an advertisement for a situation as janitor. 

4. A dressmaker wishes to go out by the day. Write an ad- 
vertisement/or her. 



LESSON LXXXIII. 
Y NOTICES OF PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

The annual meeting of the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society will be held at the Fourth Presbyterian Church on 
Tuesday, the 2Sth inst., at 3 o'clock p.m. 

Of what meeting is this a notice P Where is it to be held t When 
is it to be held? 



Rev. William Howard, D.D., will deliver a lecture on Tem- 
perance at some church or hall in your place. Write a notice of 
the lecture. 

n. 

Some society in your place is to hold an annual meeting for 
the election of officers. Write a notice of the meeting. 



Your school is to have public exercises. Write a notice telling 
where and when the exercises are to be held. 



Write public notices similar to those you heard read from the 
pulpit last Sunday, 

>^ 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 
Vtelegraphic despatches. 

I. Write from the items given below, telegraphic despatches of 
not more than ten words each. 

Note. — Do not count the words in the addresses not in Ihe lignatuie. 
1. 

Hanover, N.H., Dec. 17, 1899. 
Mrs. G. W. Hall, 

Rutland, Vt. 
I shall not reach home to-night, on account o£ a railroad 
accident. No one is injured. 

G. W. Hall. 
%. 

Ithaca, N.Y., March 18, 1898. 
Mr. H. R. Raker, 

Omaha, Neb. 
Theliouse.is sold, and possession is to be. given on May 
ist. I have written you full particulars. 

R. S. Allen, 
s. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. i«, 1898. 
To the Passenger Agent of the 

Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad, 

285 Broadway, New York, 
Please reserve for me a lower berth in the sleeping-car 
that leaves New York for Oswego on Friday, the 23d inst. 
|fl^ S. T. Norton. 

«j' Write five telegraphic despatches to be sent by you to-day. 
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LESSON LXXXV. 

INVITATIONS. 

Invitations are usually written in the third person ; thus— 

PORM OP INVITATION. 




CX^^t-i-eC^a-M^^ .7— it-.-.-.-.-*. /&^C--^i^. 
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The form of the answer should correspond to the form of 
the invitation, as in the following examples : — 



7)%. a/nct THiA: €dnmAd ^t<Md^^ ^xmd i/yuol- 



of ^ pi^AH/yiM' mti^a^emtemt, k& la^ wnaM^ to 
am&pt TH'v. am^ T^tuu. SdAmAxi ^tAmte/t^^^ £i/ytA 

WKITTSK EXBBCIBSa. ' 



Copy on note-paper the foregoing forms. Begin the first line, 
and also the address or date, a little farther to the right than 
the other lines. 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

7*0 tht Teaehtr. — Give frequent exercises in composition aimilai to tlie foUowing. 
When needful, let pupils refer to the forms and directions for lettei-wriling given in 
preceding lessong. Accept no careless work from the pupil, either in thought o 
in e^reHion. 

EXRKOISE I. 

Write to a publisher, and order six different b6Qks. State 
ttie title of each book, and mention the style of binding that 
you prefer. 



You have lost a watch. Write an advertisement about the 
lost article, to be inserted in one (?f the newspapers in your 
town. 

^KEEROISK m. 

Mrs. Margaret Joy, who lives at Catskill, N. Y,, wishes to 
rent a house in Poughkeepsie. She writes to Hunt and Sayles, 
Real Estate Agents, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., telling them what 
kind of house she wants. Write the letter for her. 

EXEBOISEtrr 

A concert is to be given in your town next Tuesday evening. 
Write a notice, telling when and where it is to be held. 



Your mother is away from home, and your father has met 
with a serious accident. Send to your mother a telegram of 
not more than ten words, asking her to come home immediately, 
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EXBRCISE TI. 



Write an order, in the third person, for such groceries as 
will be needed in your family for the coming week. Use in 
your order the real name of some grocer. 



EXEBCIBE VII. 



You wish the position of assistant librarian in the public 
library of your town. Write to the Library Committee, making 
an application for the position. State your qualifications, and 
give for reference the name of your teacher. 



BXBRC18B THI. 

On the first day of this month Edward T. Dunn paid you 
twenty dollars for instruction in German. Write a receipt for 
the amount received. 

BXBBCISB IZ. 

I.' Mr. and Mrs. Charles South invite you to dinner next 
Thursday at six o'clock. Write the invitation. 

2. Write an answer, accepting the invitation. 

3. Write an answer, declining the invitation. Give a reason 
for declining. 
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Part Third. 
relations of. words— syntax. 

SvNTAX treats of the grammatical relations of words in sentences. 
The relation that any part of speech bears to other parts of speech 
in the same sentence is called its construction. 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE NOUH. 

The most common constructions of the noun have already been 
given. The noun may be used — 

I. As the subject of a verb; as, — 
The sun shines. 

The subject of a verb is in the nominative case. This is 
called the subject nominative. 

2^ As a predicate nominative. A noun that completes the 
meaning of an intransitive verb, and refers to the same person or 
thing as the subject of the verb, is said to be in the nominative 
case after the verb. It completes the predicate, and is called a 
predicate noun or a predicate nominative. The verbs be, 
\^come, appear, look, seem J etc., and the passive forms of a few 
transitive verbs are followed by a predicate nominative ; as, — 

Webster was a statesman. 

.8, -- 
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Man beca 



i^un ^ \^r - 



: ^^ Man became a living sou/. ' 
1 ;i- ''"' He was elected senator. 

3. As an objective predicate; as, — 

They made him secretary. 

In this sentence him is the direct object of the verb, and secre- 
tary completes the meaning of the verb make and shows what thejr 
made him. A noun that completes the meanii^ of a transitive 
verb and describes its object is called an objective predicate. 
The verbs make, appoint, elect, ^a^_ckoose, and others of similar 
meaning, are followed"by the objective predicate. 

When these verbs are used in the passive voice, the^ are followed 
. by the predicate nominative; as, — 

He will be made secretary. 

4. In apposition. A noun added to a noun or a pronoun, to 
explain or describe its meaning, is called an appositive, or is said 
to be in apposition with the iirst noun or pronoun. Two words 
in ^position are in the same case; as, — 

Motley, the historian, was an American. (Nominative case.) 
We met your brother, the general. (Objective case.) 

Tw. 5. In the nominative absolute. A noun used absomtety with 
a participle, its case not depending upon any other word, is said to 
be in the nominative c^sc'absolute ; as, — 

The train being late, they returned to the hotel. 

6. In address. When a noun is used in addressing a person or 
a thing, it is said to be in the nominative case of address ; as, — 

Friends, are you convinced ? 
] Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
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7. As a possessive modifying another noun; as, — 
( We sat by the fisher's cottage. 

Tlie noun denoting the thing possessed is sometimes omitted; 
as. He called at your mother's {house^ 

S. As the object of a transitive verb (or of its participles 
or infinitives); as, — 

The boy waved a flag. 
The horse, hearing the cars, stopped. 
'Tis sweet to hear the merry lark. 
9, As the object of a preposition; as, — 

We spoke not a word of sorrow, 

10. As an indirect object to show to or for whom or what 
something is done; as, — ' " 

He gave the man a coat (He gave a coat to the man). 

In the first form, the noun coat is the direct object of the verb 
, gave, and the noun man the indirect objfct. 

She bought the bird a cage (She bought a cage/cr the bird). 

In the first form, the noun ^age is the direct object of the verb 
bought, and the noun iird is the indirect object 

As these examples show, the indirect object alone is used when the noun stands 
next the verb, the preposition when the noun is separated from the verb. 

ir. As an adverbial limitation to modify a verb, an adjective, 
or an adverb. When nouns expressing time, distance, weight, value, 
etc., are used like adverbs, they are called adverbial objects, or are 
said to be in the objective case, adverbially; as, — 

He held the office three yearst 

The walk is three feet wide. 

Do not remain a movMnni longer. 
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Name the case, and give tlie construction of each noun in 
the following sentences : — 

r. Every man's task is his life-preserver, — Emersom. 

2. He took great pains to give us all the information we 
needed. — Holmes. 

3. Then give him, for a soldier meet, 

A soldier's cloak for winding-sheet. —Scott. 

4. I am monarch of all I survey. — Cowper. 

5. Our fortress is the good greenwood. 

Our tent the cypress-tree. — Bkyant. 

6. They made me queen of the May. -Tennyson. 

7. The colonists were now no longer freemen ; they were 
entirely dependent on the king's pleasure. — Ha wthormz. 

8. The harp, his sole remaining joy, ' 
Was carried by an orphan boy.— Scott. 

9. Brethren, the sower's task is done. — Bkyant. 

10. Yet f^ir as thou art, thou shunnest to glide. 
Beautiful stream ! by the village side. — Bryant. 

11. The supper being over, the strangers requested to be 
shown to their place of repose, — Havh-horne. 

12. An ancient clock, that important article of cottage fur- 
niture, ticked on the opposite side of the room. — iRviwa 

13. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up to 
such a sudden flood of mutiny.— SHAuspEuut 
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14. We have no bird whose song will match the nightin- 
gale's in compass, none whose note is so rich as that of the 
European blackbird ; but for mere rapture I have never heard 
the bobolink's rival. — Lowelu 



r. iVriie sentences illustraling fir different constructions of 
a noun in the nominative case. 

2. Write sentences illustrating stx^ different constructions of 
a noun in the objective case. 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 

CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE PRONOUN. 

I, — Agrzement with Antecedent. 

What determines the person, number, and gender of the itali- 
cized pronouns in the following sentences? — 

1. The host moved about among his guests. 

2. Here is the lady that rang the bell. 

3. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

A pronoun must agree in person, number, and gender 
with its antecedent. 

The antecedent of a relative pronoun is sometimes omitted; ai^ 
[JKf] Who breaks, pays. 
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The relative pronoun is sometimes omitted; as, Observe the 
language well in all [Ma/] you write. 

It is sometimes used indefinitely without an antecedent, as the 
subject or as the object of a verb; as, It rains. Come and trip 
it as you go. This is ofleo called the impersonal use. 

It is often used as the subject of a verb which is followed by the 
real subject ; as, // is impossible to hear. 



Give tke antecedent, and the person, number, and gender of 
each pronoun in the following sentences : — C(^A\^ 

1. The evil that men do lives after them. 

2. Not a boy in the class knew his lesson. 

3. And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town. 

L 

4. He that is giddy thinks that the world turns round. 

5. What is that sound which now bursts on his ear? 

6. After the dinner-table was removed, the hall was given 
up to the younger members of the family, who made its old 
walls ring with their merriment as they played at romping 
games. — Uvinc. 

7. I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. — Shakespeake. 

8. Thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's, 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not bom to die. — Hallux. 



4ii 
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II. — ^ase-Relations. 

The case-reladoDs of the pronoun are the same as those of the 
noon. 



Explain the use of each italicized case-form in the following 
tentences : — 

1. If / were he, I should not go. 

2. It muSt have been she whom you saw. 

3. To wham did he refer? 

4. Do ;you know who I atn i 

' 5. Who do j/ou think will be chosen I -. 

,^ 6. Whffm did he call? 

■. 7. Whom do you wish to see? .; 

■ 8. Who is it that you wish to see? \\ 

' ^ 9. Could it have been they thai called ? \ 

ro. I am ^ whom you seek. 

11. Is it / that'^ou mean? 

12. Between you and me, I do not care how the matter ends. 

KXBBOIgB n. 

Mention the ease, and state the construction of each italicized 
pronoun in the following^ sentences : — 

1. The great man \s\^e who does not lose his child's heart. 

2. I know not what course others may take; but, as for' 
me, give me liberty or give me death'— Patrick Henby. 

3. // is /; be not afraid. — Bible. 

4. What do we give to our beloved ? — E. B. BKOwmHa 
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5. WAat in me is dark. 
Illumine; zv&z/ is low, raise and support. — Milton. 

6. W/ta, of all iAai address the public ear, whether in 
church, or court-house, or hall of state, has such an attentive 
au^cnce as the town-crier? — Hawthobnb. 

7. iVe all do fade as a leaf . — Biblb. 

8. He is the freeman a/Acw^the truth makes free. 

9. Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my o>vn, my native land.' — Scoir. 
10. ' " Hadst thou stayed I must have fled ! " 
This is what the vision said. — Lonqfbuaw. 



CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE ADJBCTIVB. 

Which adjectives in the following, sentences modify nouns directly, 
and which modify a noun or a pronoun through the verb? — 

1. A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

2. Ring out, wild bells. 

3. The sky is clear. 

4. He painted the house white. 

5. Her beauty made me glad. 

I. An adjective that modifies a noun or a pronoun directly is 
■aid to be used attributively; as, — 

Drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold. 
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II. An adjective loosely attached to its noon is said to be nted 
appositwely ; as, — 

No misfortune, public or private, could oppress him. 

ni. An adjective that completes the predicate, and shows what is 
asserted of the subject of the verb, or describes the object of the 
verb, is called a predicate adjective, or is said to be used 
predicatively ; as, — 

Snow is white. 
They set the prisoner free. 
In poetry an adjective is sometimes used for an adverb; as, — 
Silent rows the gondolier. 

EXEBdai! I. 

Tell how each adjective is used in the following sentekces:^ 

1. The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. 

2. Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or 'midst the green islands of glittering seas. 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze? 

3- The fields were green, and the sky was blue. — Sodthkv. 

4. The sea is mighty, but a mightier sways 
His restless billows. — Bby ant. 

5. He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat. 

6. My keepers grew compassionate. — bvkon. 

7. Besides, our losses have made us thrifty. — Bkowniho. 
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8. He^;h-ho ! daisies and buttercups, 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall! 
When the wind wakes, how they rock in the grasses, 
And dance with the cuckoo-buds, slender and small I 



EXBBCISB n. 

1. Write four sentences containing adjectives used attribu- 
tively. 

2. Write three sentences containing adjectives used predica- 
tively, with intransitive verbs. 

3. Write three sentences containing adjectives used predtca- 
tiveiy, with transitive verbs. 



w^ 



■^' LESSON XC 

THE VERB. 
AaitBBlIBMT WITH BCBJSCTt. 

What determines the person and number forms of the italicized 
verbs in the following sentences? — 

1. The stream flows swiftly. 

2. Thou art the man. 

8. John and Henry ari absent 

4. John or Henry is absent. 

s. The committee Aas been appointed. 
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When the form of the subject determines the form of the verb, 
a verb is said to agree with its subject m person and number; as, — 
I see ; thou seest ; he sees. 

TyftQ or more singular subjects connected by and 
require a plural verb; as, — 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

If the subjects refer to the same person or thing, the verb must 
be singular ; as, The soldier and statesman has passed away. 
. When the subjects are preceded by each, every, or no, they refer 
to things considered separately, and require a, singular verb; as, 
Each day and each hour brings its own duties. 

Two or more singular subjects connected by or or nor 
require a singular verb; as, — 

He or she was in the wrong. 

A coltactive noun requires a verb in the singular when 
it denotes the collection as a whole, and a verb in the 
plural, when it denotes the individuals \n the collection 
separately; as, — 

The congregation was dismissed. 

The whole congregation were in tears. 

Ibxbbcisb I. 

State the person and the number of each italicized verb in 
the following sentence, and tell why these forms are used: — 

1. The difficulties were all over now, and everything was 
settled. 

2. A little fire is quickly trodden out 
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3. Delicacy and brilliancy characterize nearly all the Cali- 
fornia flowers. 

4. The derivation of these words is uncertaih. 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
Neither the secretary nor the treasurer was present 
The army is needed for the defence of the country. 
How does such a loose pile of sticks maintain its place 

during a heavy wind ? 
^^ A hundred eager fancies and busy hopes keep him awake. 
Tl). The council were divided in their opinions. 

11. Slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

12. Either ability or inclination was wanting. 

13. Let us hold fast the great truth that the people art 
responsible. 

14. A word or an epithet paints a whole scene. 

15. The saint, the father, and the husband /riiyj.—BuKiM, 

16. Seasons return, but not to me returns 

■ Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. —Milton. 



1. Write three sentences in each of which the verb has two 
or more singular subjects connected by and. 

2. Write three sentences in each of which the verb has two 
or mare singular subjects connected by or or nor. 

3. Write two sentences in each of which the subject is a 
collective noun denoting the collection as a whole. 

4. Write two sentences in each of which the subject is a 
collective noun denoting the individuals in the collection sepa- 
rately. 
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LESSON XCI. 

CONSTRUCTIONS OP INFINITIVES. 

The chief constructions of the infinitives, including those already 
given, are the following: — 

I. The simple infinitive, without to, is used after the verbs 
tnay, can, must, dare, etc., as, — 

Men must -work. 

II. Both the infinitive with to and the participial infinitive may 
be, used, like a noun — 

I. As the subject of a verb; as, — 

To see is to believe. 

Seeing is believing. 
3. As a predicate nominative; as, — 

To hesitate is to fail. 

Begging is not serving. 

3. As the object of a verb; as, — 

We purpose to call a meeting. 
We purpose calling a meeting. 

4. As the object of a preposition. 

She was about to speak. 

On reaching the door, he paused. 

III. The infinitive with to is used — 

I. To modify a noun, an adjective, or an adverb; a^ — 
There is a time to weep. 
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She is eager to go. 

He is old enough to inow better. 
1. To express purpose, consequence, etc.; as,^ 

He came to assist his comrades. 
3. ElHptically or absolutely; as, — 

He was petrified, so to speak. 

To tell the truth, I do not believe it. 

IV. The infinitive, usually with to, is used with a noun or a pro- 
noun as the object of a verb ; as, — 

He maketh wars to cease. 
I asked kim to sing. 
In this construction, the noun or pronoun which is used with the 
infinitive as the object of the verb is called the subject of the 
infinitive. The subject of an infinitive is in the objective case. 

A few simple verbs, such as Ut, hear, see, etc., take in this con- 
struction the simple infinitive ; as. Let me go; I saw him /oU. 

V. The participial infinitive, Uke the noun, takes a possessive 
noun or pronoun; as, — 

Much depends on Robert's receiving the message. 
His coming was not unexpected. 



— BXraEClSB 



Point out the infinitives in ths following senteitces, and state 
tke construction of each ' 

1. For him, to hear is to obey. 

2. A sower went forth to sow. 

3. He taught her to see new beauties in nature.— isnira. 
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4. I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 

5. The sun is just about to set —Tennyson. 

6. And many a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die.— Gray. 

7. She heard th^ birds^'sing, she 
Saw the sun shine.— Longfellow. 

8. After tarrying a few days in the bay, our voyagers 
weighed anchor, to explore a mighty river which emptied into 
the bay. — iRviNo. 

9. And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 
^^Xi did send to you for gold to pay my legions.— Shakespeare. 

11. Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star?— Colxkidge. 

12. Upon the landlord's leaving the room, I could n»t 
avoid expressing my concern for the stranger. — Goldsmith. 

13. To live in hearts we leave behind 

Is not to die.— Campbell. 

14. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veiL— Weestu. 

X 

KZX&OISB S. 

T. Wrtie three sentences containing the simple infinitive 
without to, 

II. Write four sentences containing infinitives used like 
mmns. 

III. Write two sentences containing infinitives used like 
adjectives. 

IV. Writt three sentences containing infinitives used like 
advtrbs. 



ee LESSONS IK EHQLISH. 

LESSON XCII. 
CONSTRUCTIONS OF PARTICIPLES. 
Participles modify nouns or pronouns. They may be used- 
I. Attributively; as, — 

The rising sun hides the stars. 
II. Appositively, usually equivalent to an implied clause ; 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 
UI. Predicatively ; as, — 

Here it runs sparkling. 
He kept us waiting. 
IV. Absolutely; as, — 

The service having closed, we left the church. 



Parse the participles and the infinitives in the following 

sentences: — 

1. As we stood waiting on the platform, a telegraphic 
message was handed in silence to my companion. — Holmes. 

2. An uprooted tree came drifting along the current, and 
became entangled among the rocks. 

3. "Ah!" cried he, drawing back in surprise. 

4. The turban folded about his head 

Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid. 
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5. At each comer of the building is an octagon tower, 
surmounted by a gilt ball and weathercock. — Irving. 

6. All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard 
in the afternoon, now came crowding upon his recollection, 

7. I saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer there. 

8. The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast, — Longfellow. 

9. Upon his advancing toward me with a whisper, I 
expected to hear some secret piece of news.— addison. 

|"i^ A word fitly spoken is like apples of .gold in pictures 
of silver.— BiBLH. 

11. His father being at the warehouse, did not yet know 
of the accident.- George Eliot. 

12. The wind having failed at sunset, the crew set to work 
with a will. 

13. Here is a good place to test the qualities of a book 
as an out-door companion. 

14. There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.— Coleridgs. 

15. The talent of success is nothing more than doing what 
you can do, well. — Longfellow. 

16. To reverse the rod, to spell the charm backward, to 
break the ties which bound a stupefied people to the seat of 
encbantmeat, was the noble aim of Milton.— mauulav. 



« 

V 
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SUMMARY. 
BULBS or SY1«TAZ. 



^ nominative case, 
a. The verbs ie, become, appear, look, seem, etc., and the passive 
forms of the transitive verbs make, appoint, etc., take the same case 
alter them as before them. 

3. A noun added to another noun to explain or describe its 
meaning is in the same case by apposition. 

4. A noun or a pronoun used absolutely with a participle is in 
the nominative case absolute. 

5. A noun used in addressing a person or a thing, is in the 
nominative case of address. 

6. A noun or a pronoun used, like an adjective, to modify another 
noun, is in the possessive case. 

7. Transitive verbs in the active voice, and their participles and 
infinitives, take nouns and pronouns in the objective- case. 

8. Verbs like ^ve, buy, teach, etc.^ take two objects — the one 
direct, the other indirect. 

9. The verbs make, appoint, choose, etc., are followed in the 
active voice by a direct object and an objective predicate. 

10. Prepositions are followed by nouns or pronouns in the 
objective case. 

11. Nouns used adverbially are in the objective case, 
la. The subject of an infinitive is in the objective case. 

13. A pronoun must agree in person, number, and gender with 
its antecedent. 

14. An adjective modifies a noun or a pronoun. 

15. A verb must agree with its subject in person and in number. 
I^ An advert) modifies a vert^ an adjective, or another adverk 
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LESSON XCIII. 



Give a reason for the classification of each italicized word in the 
following examples : — 

All: 

1. All men are mortal. (Adjective.) 

2. AH joined in the song. (Adjective Pronoun.) 

3. My all is lost. (Noun.) 

4. I am all alone. (Adverb.) 
As: 

1. He wrote as (Adverb of Degree) well as (Conjunctive 
Adverb) he could. 

2. As he was ambitious, I slew him. (Conjunction.) 

3. The days of man are but as grass [is]. (Conjunction.) 

4. We are such stuff as dreams are made of. (Relative 
Pronoun.) 

Before : 

1. He stood before me. (Preposition.) 

2. Look before you leap. (Conjunction.) 

3. She had not entered this hall before. (Adverb.) 
Both: 

1. Stretch out both thy hands. (Adjective.) 

2. She both laughed and cried. (Conjunction.) 
But: 

1. Fools admire, but men of sense approve. (Conjunction.) 

2. Nought is heard but [except] thfe lashing waves. (Prep- 
ositbn.) 
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3, Man wants iut little here below. (Adverb.) 

4. There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 

Bui has one vacant chair. (Relative Pronoun.) 

Else: 
J. Anybody elsg would consent. (Adjective.) 
^, Where e/se could he go.' (Adverb.) 
3. I have no tears, fise would I weep for thee. (Conjunc 

tion.) 

Enough : 

1. Enough is as good as a feast. (Noun.) 

2. They have books enough. (Adjective.) 

3. He has worked long enough, (Adverb.) 

Except : 

1. No one heard the alarm except me. (Preposition.) 

2. I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. (Conjunction.) 

For: 

r. We shall wait_/tfr the boat. (Preposition.) 

2. I called, yiir I was wild with fear, (Conjunction.) 

However : 

1, However busy he may be, he will aid you. (Adverb.) 

2. These conditions, however, he could not accept. (Con- 
junction.) 

Uke: 

1. This box is like yours. (Adjective.) 

2. He ran like a deer. (Adverb.) 

3. I like to read. (Verb.) 
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Since r 

1. I have not thought of the matter since. (Adverb.) 

2. We have not heard from him since morning. (Preposition.) 
3- Since the books are here, we will use them. (Conjunction.) 

So: 

1. So ended the conflict. (Adverb.) 

2. The library was closed, .r^ we returned home. (Con- 
junction.) 

That : 

1. That book is lost. (Adjective.) 

2. That is the cause of the trouble. (Adjective Pronoun.) 

3. Here is the man that gave the order. (Relative Pronoun.) 

4. I know that the work will be done. (Conjunction.) 

The: 

1. The way was long. (Adjective.) 

2, The more, the merrier. (Adverb of Degree.) 



^ LESSON XCIV. 

\SELECTI0NS FOR STUDY. 

Parse the italicized words in the following exercises, giving 
a full explanation of the different constructions : — 



Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson, must 
remember tne Kaatskill Mountains. They are a dismembered 
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irattcA of the great Appalachian family, and are seen away 
to the west of the river, swelling »/ to a noble height, and 
lording it over the surrounding country. Every change of 
season, every change of weather, indeed, every hour of the 
day, produces some change in the magical hues and shapes 
of these mountains; and theyar.? regarded by all the good 
wives, far and near, as perfect barometersA^ When the 
weather is fair and settled, they are clothed in blue and 
purple, and prirU their bold outlines on the clear evening 
sky ; but- sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is cloud- 
less, they will gather a hood of gray vapors about their 
summits, which in the last rays of the setting sun, will glow 
and light up like a crown of glory. — Washington Ikvino. 

V " • 

BXEBOIBB n. 

"Have., then, thy wish!" He whistled shrill. 
And he imw answered from the hill; 

Wi'/rf <jj the scream of the curlew, 
/>w« crag to crag tKe signal flew. 
Instant, through copse nw^f heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 
On right, OTi left, above, below. 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
^om shingles gray their lances start. 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart. 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand. 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife. — Sn Waltsb Scorn 
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All the inhabitants of the little village are busy. One is 
cltaring a spot on the verge of the forest /cr his homestead; 
another is hewing the trunk of a fallen pine-tree, in order to 
build himself a dwelling ; a third is hoeing in his field of 
Indian com. Here comes a huntsman out of the woods, 
dragging a bear which he has shot, and shouting to the 
neighbors to lend him a hand.^ There goes a man to the 
seashore, with a spade and a bucket, to dig a mess of 
clams, which were a principal article of food with the first 
settlers. Scattered here and /Atfw are two or three dusky 
figures, clad in mantles i^ fur, with ornaments of bone 
hanging from their ears, and the feathers of wild birds in 
their coal-black hair. They have belts of shell-work j/a*^ 
across their shoulders, and are armed with bows and arrows 
and flint-headed spears. These are an Indian sagamore and 
his attendants, who have come to gaze at the labors of the 
white men. And now 'rises a cry that a pack of wolves Aw^ 
seised a young calf in the pasture; and every 'man snatches 
up his gun or pike and runs in chase of the marauding 
beasts. — Naxhamibl Hawiuornk. 

i- 
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LESSON XCV. 
STRUCTURE OF THE SENTENCE. 



A sentence is the expression of a complete thought in words. 

A sentence consists of two parts : the part of a sentence that 
shows what is spoken of is called the subject; the part that tells 
what is said about the thing spoken of is called the predicate. 

The subject of a sentence consists of a noun (or of a word or 
words equivalent to a noun), alone or with additional words called 
adjuncts or modifiers. The subject noun without modifiers is 
called the grammatical or bare subject; as, Birds fly. 

The grammatical subject with its modifiers is called the logical 
or complete subject; as, — 

The inhabitants of the 2itU$ village are busy. 

The predicate of a sentence is a verb, alone or with adjuncts. 
The predicate verb without adjuncts is called the grammatical 
or bare predicate ; as, The sun rose. 

Some verbs do not form a predicate alone. A verb that 
requires an additional word to complete the predicate is called a 
verb of incomplete predication. 

I. When the predicate is completed by the object of the action, 
the verb is called transitive ; as, War brings sorrow. 
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2. When the predicate is completed by an adjunct describing the 
subject, the verb is intransitive (or in the passive voice), and the 
completing adjunct is called a complement; as. The sky is 6^; 
The boy was called JfAn. 

An intransitive verb of incomplete predication is sometimes called 
a copula, since it connects or couples the subject with a word 
describing the subject; as, — 

Washington was a patrioL She /irvis happy. 

A transitive verb of incomplete predication is said to be factittve 
when it takes a complement which describes the direct object of the - 
verb; as, — 

They made him eaptoin. We set the prisoner /^f. 

The grammatical predicate with its adjuncts is called the logical 
or complete predicate; as, — 

We are the priteners of &e night. 

Elements of a Sentence. 

llie elements of a sentence are words, phrases, or clauses. 
A phrase is a combinatioD of words performing a distinct office 
in a sentence, but not having a subject and a predicate; as, — 
Birds in the thicket sing. 
Hitases may be named accordii^ to their form: — 
I. A phrase introduced by a preposition is called a preposi- 
tional phrase ; as, 

The key to pleasure is honest work. 

3. A phrase introduced by an infinitive is called an infinitive 
phrase; as, — 

The Bun begins to gild the marmng sl^. 
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3. A phrase introduced by a. participle is called a participial 
phrase; as, — 

The pillars supporting the roof are strgne. 

4. A phrase made up of an appositive noun and its modifiets is 
called an appositive'pfiTase; as, — * * 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world. 



'^^Iirases 



ses may be named according to the ofBce performed by 
each; — 

1. A phrase that performs the office of an adjective is called an 
adjective phrase; as, — 

We heard the roar of the ocean. 

2. A phrase that performs the office of an adverb is called an 
adverbial phrase; as, — 

Once more he stept into the street. 

3. A phrase that performs the office of a noun Is called a sub- 
stantive phrase; as, — 

To climb steep kills requires slow pace at first 
A clause is a combination of words performing a distinct office 
in a sentence, and having a subject and a predicate; as, — 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
I. A clause that expresses the leading or principal thought of a 
sentence is called an independent or principal clause ; as, — 

Theji trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 
3. A clause that depends upon some other part of the sentence for its 
full meaning is called a dependent or subordinate clause ; as, — 

They trimmed the lamps as the sun went down. 
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Principal Elements. 



The grammatical subject and the grammatical predicate are the 
principal elements of a sentence ; as, — 

The shadows dance upon the wall. 

Subordinate Elements. 
The modifiers of the principal elements in a sentence are called 
subordinate elements; as, — 

The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears. 
When the predicate verb is of incomplete predication, the object 
or the complement may be called a modifier of the grammatical 
predicate; as, — 

1. The sexton rang the bell. 

2. My mirror is fhi mountain spring. 

STRUcnniE OF Sentences. 

Sentences may be simple, complex, or compound. 
A sentence that expresses one thought is called a simple 
sentence ; as, — 

The march of the human mind is slew. 

A sentence consisting of one principal clause and one or more 

subordinate clauses is called a complex sentence; as, — 

Some murmur when their sky is clear. 

A sentence made up of two or more independent members is 

called a compound sentence; as, — 

/ listened, but I could not hear. 
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EXEBOISE I. 



1. State the difference between the grammatical subject and 
ike logical subject, and give examples of each. 2. State the 
difference between the principal elements and the subordinate 
elements of a sentence. Give examples 



1. Write three sentences containing adjective phrases. 

2. Write three sentences containing adverbial phrases. 

3. Write three sentences containing substantive phrases. 
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LESSON XCVI. 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

A simple sentence is a sentence that expresses one 
. thought. 

The Subject. 
The subject of a simple sentence may be — 
I. A noun; as, — 

Birds have many enemies. 
II. A pronoun; as, — 

We expected a different answer. 
III. An infinitive, or an infinitive phrase ; as, — 

1. To delay is dangerous. 

2. To say nothing is often better than to speak. 

3. Saying nothing is often better than speaking. 
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Modifiers of the Subject. 
The subject may be modified by — 
I. An adjective; as, — 

Still waters run deep. ' 

IL A noun or a pronoun in the possessive case; as, — 

1. Edward's friends were present 

2. My opinion is not changed. 
III. An appositive word or phrase. 

1. I, Paul, have written it with mine own hand. 

2. Hope, Ike halm of life, soothes us under every mis- 
fortune. ' 

rv. A prepositional phrase, as adjecdve; as, — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
V. A participle, or a participial phrase; as, — 
r. Having sung, she left the room. 

2. Advancing cautiously, he opened the door. 
VI. An infinitive ; as, — 

His desire to learn is great. 

The Predicate. 
The -predicate of a simple sentence may be^ 
L A complete verb — 

I. In a simple form ; as, The sun rose. 

3. In a compound form; as. The sun has risen. 
II. An incomplete intransitive verb completed "by — 

1. A noun ; as. He was secretary. 

2. A pronoun ; as, It was lie. 
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3. An adjective; as, Iron is hard. 

4. An infinitive, or an infinitive phrase ; as, To see her is 
to love her. 

5. An pdverb, or an adverbial phrase ; as, The moon is 
up; All the household are at rest. 

III. An incomplete transitive verb with its object — 
I. A noun ; as, I hear music. 
a. A pronoun ; as. We saw them. 

3. An infinitive, or an infinitive phrase; as, She likes 
lb read. 

4. Or objects ; as, He gave John a book, 

5. And objective complement; as, They made him treas- 
urer; The heat turned the milk sour. 

T- Modifiers of the Predicate. 
"ITie predicate verb may be modified by — 
I. An adverb ; as, — 

The bells ring merrily. 
II. A prepositional phrase, as adverb; as, — 
He went towards the river. 

III. An infinitive, or an infinitive phrase; as,— 

They came to see the paintings. 

IV. An adverbial objective; as, — 

She remained two hours. 
V. A nominative absolute phrase; as, — 

The war being ended, the soldiers returned. 
The phrue, " the wu being ended," givei > teaion for the return of the loldien. 
It ii aD adTerbUl phrue, being neul; equivalent in meMung to the adrertdal clause, 
"u the WH wu ended." 
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When the subject, the object, or the complement consists of two 
or more connected terms, it is said to be compound; as,— 

Games and carols closed the busy day. 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
Her voice was low and sweet. 

Modifiers may be simple, compound, or complex — 
A moditier consisting of a single word or phrase is simple. 

The ship went slowly. 

We spoke not a word of sorrow. 

A modiiier consisting of two or more connected words or phrases 
is compound; as, — 

The ship went slowly and smoothly. 

His cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 

A modifier consisting of a word or phrase with modifiers of its 
own is complex; as, — 

The ship went very slowly. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth. 

A series of adjectives may form a compound or a complex 
modifier; as, — 

r. He was an honest, temperate, forgiving man. 
2. Two large elm trees stood near the house. 

In the first example the adjectives are co-ordinate, each modi- 
fying the same noun. Adjectives used in this manner may be sepa- 
rated by commas or joined by conjunctions. 

In the second example the adjectives form a complex modifier, 
nius— 
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Two modifies the whole expresston lar^ elm Ireet. 
Large modifies elm trees. 
Elm modifies trees. 



Write sentences in which the subject is — 

1. A noun modified by an adjective. 

2. A noun modified by a possessive pronoun. 

3. A noun modified by an appositive phrase. 

4. A noun modified by a prepositional phrase. 

5. A pronoun modified by a participial phrase. 

6. An infinitive phrase. 



BXERCI8B n. 

Write sentences in which the predicate is — 

1. A complete verb modified by an adverb. 

2. A complete verb modified by a prepositional phrase. 

3. A complete verb modified by an infinitive phrase. 

4. A complete verb modified by an adverbial objective. 

5. An intransitive verb completed by a noun. 

6. An intransitive verb completed by a pronoun, 

7. An intransitive verb completed by an adjective. 

8. An intransitive verb completed by an infinitive. 

g. A transitive verb with an infinitive as a direct object, 

10. A transitive verb with a direct and an indirect 
object. 

11. A transitive verb with a direct object and an objective 
complement 
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LESSON XCVII. 

Vnalysis op simple sentences. 
Analyze orally the following sentences, thus : — 

I. TeU the kind of sentence. 

a. Name the subject and the predicate. 

3. Tell what the subject consists of. 

4. T^ what the predicate consist* at. 

BxMuple I.— JMs old »Mp had been laden wWi tomefMs 
wealth. 

Oral Analysis. 

1. This is a simple declarative sentence. 

2. The subjict is tAis old skip; the predicate, had been laden 
wiA immense wealA. 

3. The sutgect consists of the noun ship, with the adjectives this 
and eld, of which old modifies ship, and this modifies old ship. 

4. The predicate consists of the verb had been laden, modified 
hf the adverbial phrase with i 



Or. 
Write the analysis briery as follows: — 

Written Analysis. 

Simple DecUirative Sentence. 

I. — Subject. 

S^ect Tbi* old A&f, 

Slt^ta Homn ihip. 
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Modifiers of suijtit noun ■■■■<,,, ,/,... 
-^ ■' ' I old. (Adjicme:^ 

II.— Predicate. 

Prtdicate had been laden witli immense wealtn. 

PriditaU verb bad been laden. 

MfJi/Ur of prtdiatle veri .... with immenae wealth. (^Adoerbia. .trate.) 



n.— The prospect of aucceaa seemed emaUt 

Oral Analysis. 

1. This is a simple declarative sentence, 

a. The subject is /he prosfect of success; the predicate, seemed 
small, 

3. The subject consists of the noun prospect, modified by the ad- 
jective the and by the adjective phrase of success. 

4. The predicate consists of the verb seemed, completed by the 
adjectire small. 

Written Analysis. 

Simple Declarative Sentenee. 

I.— Subject, 

Suiject' The prospect of success. 

Subjtct lumn piospecl. 



JUtdifiers of lu^iet rmm . . . . l ' 



the. (^At^ecHvi.') 



{Adjteiivt fiAraiA) 



II. — Predicate. 

^iditatt seemed imalL 

Fr*iH<aii virt seemed. 

C*mf&m*iit smalL ^^Atjleetnit.') 
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BzMnple m.—Baving obtained the deaired information, he 
tefl the rootn. 

Oral Analysis. 

1. This b a simple declarative sentence. 

2. The subject is /u having obtained ike desired tn/ormation ; the 
predicate, h/t the room. 

3. The subject, consists of the pronoun he, modified by the parti- 
cipial phrase, having obtained the desired information. 

4. The predicate consists of the verb ie/t, completed by the ob- 
ject room, which is modified by the. 

Written Analysis. 

Simple Declarative Sentence. 

I. — Subject. 

Suiftct he having obtained the desired information. 

Suly'e4t prenoun he. 

Modifier of tuhjict pronoun . . . Having obtained the deiired infomiation. ■(J'ar- 
tuipial phraie.") 

II. — Predicate. 

Frtdicate left the room. 

Pridicale verb lefL 

Ol^ect room. (A'obw.) 

Modifier (f ot^tcf the. {A^ecHve^ 

Example IT.—Jt if uaeteaa to deny the fact. 

Oral Analysis. 
I. This is a simple declarative sentence. 

3. The grammatical subject is it, which stands for the Itqiical uil> 
ject, to deny the fact; the predicate, it useless. 
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3. The logical subject is the iufiDitive phrase, U deny the fact, 
placed after the verb. 

4. The predicate consists of the verb is, completed by the ad- 
jective useUss. 

Written Analysis. 

SimpU Declarative Sentence. 

I. — Subject. 

LagUal luijtcl To deny the fcct (Ji^nitivt phraa.') 

Grammatical suig'tct IL 

II. — Predicate. 

Predicate is luelem. 

FredicaU verb is. 

Ctmfiement useless. (Adjective^ 



Sentences for Analysis. 



1. The decision of the judge increased the irritation of 
the people. 

2. The best honey is the product of the milder parts of 
the temperate zone,— John bursouohs. 

3. The captain's share of the treasure was enough to 
make him comfortable for the rest of his days. — Hawthokn«, 

4. I stand upon my native hills again. — Brvakt. 

5. Every man is a missionary for good or for evil. 

6. We are equdly served by receiving and by imparting. 

7. A low, white-washed room, with a stone floor, care- 
fully scrubbed, served for parlor, kitchen, and hall.— Irvii«o. 
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8. My friend, Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has 
beautified the inside of his church with several texts of his 
own choosing, — Adwson. 

9. It is the glory of a man to pass by an offence. 

10. The great secret of a good style is to have proper 
words in proper places. — E. P. Whippix 



r. Thinking it would be cold in the cave, we had 
brought warm wraps. 

2. How strangely the past is peeping over the shoulders 
of the present! 

3. The words of mercy were upon his lips. 

4. Chimney swallows have almost abandoned hollow trees 
for their nesting-places, even in our most thickly wooded 
areas, preferring our chimneys, 

5. Early next morning I went to visit the grounds. 

6. Having been accustomed to the control of large 
bodies of men, I had not much difBculty in comprehending 
the situation. 

7. Hundreds of other carriages, crowded with their 
thousands of men, were hastening to the great city. 

8. The Stamp Act was a direct tax laid upon the 
whole American people by Parliament. — John Fiske. 

g. I see everywhere the gardens, the vineyards, the 
orchards, with the various greens of the olive, the fig, and 
the orange. — CD. Warmer. 

10, A truly great man borrows no lustre from splendid 
ancestry. 
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11. Success being hopeless, preparations were made for 
a retreat 

12. To bear is to conquer our fate. — Cahpbill. 



LESSON XCVIII. 
THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

A complex sentence is a sentence consisting of one prin- 
cipal clause and of one or more subordinate $:lauses ; as, — 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

The principal clause expresses the leading or principal thought of 
a sentence, but it does not express the complete thought. 

The subordinate clause performs the office of a noun, an adjec- 
tive, or an adverb, and is usually introduced by a. conjunction or 1:^ 
a relative pronoun. 

I. — Substantive Clauses. 

•A clause that performs the office of ^ noun is called a noun 
clause or a substantive clause. 
A substantive clause may be used — 
I. As the subject of a verb ; as, — > 

TAat you have wronged me doth appear in this. 
3. As a predicate nominative ; as, — ■ 

The result wats that the treaty was signed. 
3. As the object of a transitive verb; as, — 
He knows who wrote the letter.. 
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4. As the logical subject, defining a foregoing introductoiy, or 
grammatical subject ; as, — 

// was a fortunate thing that we met him. 

5. As the object of a preposition; as, — 

The leader encouraged his men by what he said and by 
what he did. 

Substantive clauses are introduced by the conjunction that, and 
by the words how, when, who, what, etc. 

ITie conjunction that is often omitted when the noun clause follows 
the principal verb; as, — 

I hope \that'\ he will succeed. 

^11. — Adjective Clauses, 
A clause that performs the office of an adjective is called an 
adjective clause; as, — 

Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content. 
I remember, I remember 

The house where I was bom. 
Adjective clauses are introduced by the relative pronouns who, 
which, that, what, and by the adverbs when, where, whence, etc.^ 

III. — Adverbial Clauses. 
A clause that performs the office of an adverb is called an adver- 
bial clause. 

An adverbial clause may denote — 

I. Time, introduced by after, before, since, tilt, when, while; as, — 

Let us live while we live, 
i. Place, introduced by where, whence, whither ; as, — 

I shall remain where I am. 
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3. Manner, introduced by as/ as, — 

The days of man are but as- grass [w], 

4. Degree, introduced by than, as; as, — 

My days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle [is swiff]. 
Enough is as good as. a feast \is gooif\. 

5. Cause or Reason, introduced by iecause, for, sinee, as, 
Aat; as,— 

Freely we serve, because we freely love. 
Since you desire it, I will remain. 

6. Purpose, introduced by that, test; as,— ~ 

Open the door that they may enter. 
Take heed lest ye fall. 

7. Condition, introduced by if unless, except, but; as, — 

I will go if you are ready. 

The house will be sold unless the money is paid. 
Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 
It never rains but it pours. 

8. Concession, introduced by Aougk, although; as, — 

Though he works hard, he does not succeed. 
Although he spoke, he said nothing, 

■XXRGIBE I.— STTBSTANTITE CI^USSS. 

Mention the substantive clauses in the following sentences, 
and tell how each is used; — 

1, We can prove that -the ■ earth is round. 

2. What he said was not understood. 
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3. That the work is well done is not to be denied. 

4. The consequence was that the army gained a victory. 

5. It is generally admitted that they acted with energy 
and foresight. 

6. He did not know what the message meant 

7. The fact that he was absent is significant. 

8. But that I am forbid, I could a tale unfold. 

' BXKBCME Q. — ADJEGTITE OI^HSBS. 

Point out the adjective clauses in the following sentences, 
■and tell what each modifies: — 

1. He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. 

2. In the evening we reached a village where I had deter- 
mined to pass the night. 

3. It was the time when lilies blow, 

4. The evil that men do lives after them. 

5. I had a dream which was hot all a dream. 

6. He serves all who dares be true. 

7. Nature never did betray the heart that loved her. 

8. One by one we miss the voices which we loved so well 
to hear. 

BXXBCIBB HL—ADTEBBIAI. CI^AUgES. 

Mention the adverbial clauses in the following sentences, and 
state what each denotes: — 

r. My punishment is greater than I can bear. 

2. Make hay while the sun shines. 

3. Since my country calls me, I obey. 

4. He sleeps wherever night overtakes him. 
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5. Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

6. Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 

7. He flourisheth as a flower of the field. 

8. Whither thou goest, I will go, 

9. Not as the conqueror comes 
They, the true-hearted, came. 

10. It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven. 

11. Though I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge. 

12. Your people are as cheerless as your clime [is cheerlessj 



LESSON XCIX. 
ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 
To analyse a complex sentence — 

I. Tell the kind of aentence. 

9. Nome the subject and the predicste of the sentenct. 

3. Tell what the subject consists of. 

4. Tell what the predicate coosistB of. 

5. Analyze the subordinate clause or clauses. 

Example I — TAol man is forjned for social life ia aeknowt- 
edged by aU. 

Oral Analysis. 

I. This is a complex declarative sentence. 

3, The subject is the noun clause, thai man is formed /or social 
iff ; the predicate, is aeknowle^fd by all. 

3. The predicate consists of the verb is acknowledged, modiiied by 
he adverbial phrase by all. 
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4. The subordinate clause is introduced by the conjunction Aat. 

5. The subject of the suboidinate clause is the noun man; the 
predicate, is formed for social life. 

6. The predicate of the clause consists of the verb is formed, 
modified by the adverbial phrase for social Hfe. 

Written Analysis. 

Complex Declarative Sentence. 

I. — Subject. 

Suijtet That man ii formed for social life. (A'mvw claHu.'i 

II. — Predicate. 

Prtdicatt is acknowledged by all, 

Fridicati verb ia acknowledged. 

Modifier affrtdicate verb ... by all. (^Adverbial phrase^ 

Subordinate Clause. 
Introduced by the conjunction Aat. 
I. — Subject, 
Subject. . , man. 

11. — Predicate, 

PridicaU is fonned for social life, 

Prtdicatt verb is fonned. 

Modifier of predicate verb , . , for social life, (Adverbial phraie^ 

Example II — The fact thitt he wtta present ie sufficient. 

Oral Analysis, 
I. This is a complex declarative sentence. 

z. The subject is tAe fact that he was present; the predicate, is 
sufficient. 
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3. The subject consists of the noun fact, modified by the adjective 
JiSir, and by the appositive noun clause that he was present 

4. The predicate consists of the verb is, completed by the adjec- 
tive sufficient. 

5. The subordinate clause is connected to the noun/w^ by the 
conjunction that. 

6. The subject of the subordinate clause is he; the predicate, was 
present. 

7. The predicate of the clause consists of the verb was, completed 
by the adjective present. 

Written Analysis. 

Complex Declarative Sentence. 

I. — Subject. 

Subfect ' . . . The fact Ehat he was present 

Subjtct noun &cL 

II. — Predicate. 

Predicate i« iufficient 

Predicate verb is. 

CempUment sofGcient. (^.^(rA'w.) 

Subordinate Clause. 

Coimected to the noun fact by Ch« conjunctioD that. 

I. — Subject. 

Street he. 

II. — Predicate. 

Predicate was present. 

Predicate verb was. 

Cemfltment pre»ent. iAdjecHvt^ 
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Example in The people believed j» Aimt beeauae he waa 

honest and true. 

Written Analysis. 

Complex Declarative Senletue. 

I. — Subject, 

S^icl The people. 

Subject neuH people. 

Mudijur of suijecl mnin .... the. (^Adjective^ 

II. — Predicate. 

Prtdicaie believed in him, because he ml honeit and tnie. 

Predicate verb beliered. 

{in him. (Adviriial fkrase.) 
because he vas honest and tmc. (^Adveriial 
clause of Reasotti) 

Subordinau Clause. 
Connected to the verb itlieved, by the conjunction iecauie, expieuing Reaiett. 
1. — Subject. 
Stdject he. 

II. — Predicate. 

Predicate was honest and true. 

Predicate verb was. 

Compliment ef predicate .... honest and true. (Adjectives connected by a«A) 

Bxainple TV.— Beware lest you fail. 

Written Analysis. 
Complex Imperative Sentence. 
I. — Subject. 
Sitjut \3°°^ underttMd. 
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II. — Predicate. 

Preduate Bewaie lest yoa fall. 

PredUatt virb Bewaie. , 

Modifier of predicate vtri , . , leM you f»ll. (A^erHal clause »f Pitrfoit.') 

Subordinate Clause. 
Connected to verb ieware, by the conjunctioii leit, apttuiag Purp»u. 

Subject you. 

Predicatt fall 



Analyse the sentences in tke following exercises : — 

EXEBCISE I. 

1. As we approached the house, we heard the sound of 
music. 

■ 2. Such a fortnight in the woods as I have been lightly 
sketching, will bring to him who rightly uses it a rich 
return. 

3. If we seek to acquire the style of another, we 
renounce the individual style which we might have acquired. 
V " Good speed ! " cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 
undrew. 

5. So thick were the fluttering snow-flakes, that even 
the trees were hidden by them the greater part of the tune. 

%. I now found myself among noble avenues of oaks 
and elms, whose vast size bespoke the growth of centuries. 

7. Nothing is so dangerous as pride. 

8. We are happy now because God wills it.— Lowell. 

9^ A great black cloud had been gathering in the sky 
for some time past, although it had not yet overspread 
the sun. 
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10. Here I sit among my descendants, in my old arm- 
chair, and immemorial comer, while the firelight throws an 
appropriate glory round my venerable frame. —Hawthorne. 

11. He who sets a great example is great, — Victor Hugo. 

12. I saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, 
A bark o'er the waters move gloriously on. — Moom. 



1. The song that moves a Nation's heart 

Is in itself a deed. — tennvson. "* 

2. As I crossed the bridge over the Avon on my retlfim, 
I paused to contemplate the distant church in which the 
poet lies buried. —Irving. 

3. We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

S 4. We can almost fancy that we are visiting him 
[Milton] in his small lodging; that we see him sitting at 
the old organ beneath the faded green hangings ; that we 
can catch the quick twinkle of his eyes, rolling in vain to 
find the day ; that we are reading in the lines of his noble 
countenance the proud and mournful history of his glory 
and his affliction. — Macaulay, 

5. When the woodpecker is searching' for food, or laying 
siege to some hidden grub, the sound of his hammer is dead 
or muffled, and is heard but a few yards. It is only upon dry, 
seasoned timber, freed of its bark, that he beats his reveille 
to spring and woos his mate.— John Burroughs. 
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THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

A compound sentence is a sentence made up of two or 
more independent members; as, — 

The walls are high, and the shores are steep. 

Each member of a compound sentence, by itself, forms a 

complete sentence, which may be simple or complex; as, — 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood 

1. The Mayor was dumb. (Simple Sentence.) 

2. The Council stood as if they were changed into blocks 
of wood. (Complex Sentence.) 

The connective between the members may be omitted, but 
the relation between the members should be stated in the 
analysis; as, — 

The night is chill, the cloud is gray. 

To analyze a compound sentence — 

t. Tell the kind of aentenee. 

9. Name the different members, and tell how they are connected. 

3. Analjrxe in order the different memhere of the sentence. 

Example. — The merchants shut up their warehougea, and 
Ote laboring men stood idle about the wharves. 

Oral Analysis. 
I. This is a compound declarative sentence, consisting of two 
simple members connected by the copulative conjunction, and. 
i. The subject of the first member is the merchants; the predi' 
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cate, shut up their warehouses. The subject consists of the noun 
merchants, modified by the adjective the. The predicate consists of the 
verb shut, mcxlified by the adverb up, and completed by the object 
warehouses. The object is modified by the possessive pronoun their. 
3, The subject of the second member is the laioring men ; the 
predicate, stood idle about the wharves. The subject consists of the 
noun men, modified by the phrase the laboring, of which laboring 
modifies men, and the modifies laboring men. The predicate con- 
sists of the verb stood, completed by the adjective idk, and modi- 
fied by the adverbial phrase about the wharves. 

Written Analysis. 

Compound Declarative Sentence. 

Two memben connected by the coiijnDction and. 

FIB8T BtKHBBB. 

I. — Subject. 

Stdjtil The merchants. 

Saijtct noun merchants. 

MeMjier of sti^ett n»un .... the. {Adjuiivi^ 

11. — Predicate. 

Predicate shut up their warehouiei. 

Pridicatt verb shut, 

MadiJUr ef fredicaU verb . . . up. (^Adverb.') 

Object warehouses. 

Mo^fitr cif object their, (^possessive prenouni) 

eBCOHTD UEHBSB. 

1. — Subject. 
Suifect the laboiing men. 



Itedijiers of suhjict neun . 



t laboring. (^Adjtetivi^ 
' \ the. (^A4tctivt.') 
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II. — Predicate. 

Predicate stood idle about the wharves. 

Prediiatt verb stood. 

Cemplemtnt idle. 

Modifier of pretHeaU verb . . . about the wharves. (Adverbial phrase^ 

Analyse the sentences in the following exercises: — 

1. Every day is a little life; and our whole life is but 
a day repeated. 

2. The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 
3- They toil not, neither do they spin. 
4. It is one thing to be well informed ; it is another to 



be wise. 



5. The ravine was full of sand now, but it had once 
been full of water. 

6. He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced. 

7. The moon is up, and yet it is not night. — Byron. 

8. Stay, rivulet, nor haste 'to leave 

- ■•■• The lovely vale that lies around thee. — Brvamt. 

9. They had played together in infancy ; /uiey had 
worked together in manhood; they were now tottering 
about, and gossiping away the evening of life; and in a 
short time they will probably be buried together in the 
neighboring churchyard. — Irving. 

\Q. Now stir the iire, and close the shutters fast. — Cowpwi, 

I 

SXBBCI8B o. 

I. Lay down the axe; fling by the spade; 

Leave in its track the toiling plough. — BxvAm, 
18 
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2. I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

3. He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, 
taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them 
long stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. —Irving. 

4. That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth ; 

Yet no man heard the trampling. 

Or saw the train go forth. 
-5r"But what chiefly characterized the colonists of Merry 
Mount was their veneration for the Maypole. It has made 
their true history a poet's tale. Spring decked the hallowed 
emblem with young blossoms and fresh green boughs; Sum- 
mer brought roses of the deepest blush, and the perfected 
foliage of the forest ; Autumn enriched it with that red and 
yellow gorgeousness which converts each wildwood leaf into 
a painted flower ; and Winter silvered it with sleet, and hung 
it round with icicles, till it flashed in the cold sunshine, 
itself a frozen sunbeam. — Hawthorwk. 



LESSON CI. 

SELECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS. 
1. 

SUBSTANTIVE PHRASES 
(Infinitive), 

1. To do good should be the aim of 

2. He hoped to win the prize. 

3. He did not dare to take the trip. 

t 
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4. It is easy to decide the matter. 

5. Strive to be usefully employed. 

6. They are about to leave the city. 

7. Study to acquire a habit of accurate expression. 

8. We should rejoice to hear of the prosperity of others. 

9. It is useless to deny the fact. 

10. It is very difficult to lay down rules of conduct for others 
y. It would be absurd to make another attempt. 

12. The proper business of friendship is to inspire life 
and courage. 

13. One of the hardest things in this world is to see the 
difference between real dangers and imaginary ones. 

.Tftj. He had the happy knack of starting interesting sub- 
jects, and saying all sorts of interesting things by the way, 

15. It was his professed purpose to limit, as much as 
possible, the number of his wants. 

16. To set something going is the most anybody can hope 
to do in this world. 

17. The best course is to confess the fault. 

18. The great secret of a good style is to have proper 
words in proper places. 

It is a noble thing to reward evil with good. 



v 



SUBSTANTIVE PHRASES 

(APPOsmvE). 

He went to his old resort, the village inn. 

The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 
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3- Spenser, the poet, lived in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

(f It was the lark, the herald of the morn. 

5. The church, a gray stone structure, stood near the 
comer. 

6. Audubon, the naturalist, was fresh from his wander- 
ings over the continent, from Labrador to the capes of 
Florida, and from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, 

y. A bald eagle, the sovereign of these regions, sat 
perched on a dry tree. 

8. These gay idlers, the butterflies. 

Broke to^iay from their winter shroud. 



•^ 



ADJECTIVE PHRASES 

(PEBPOSmONAL). 

1. I hear the sound of distant footsteps. 

2. The key to the drawer is lost. 

3. Charity covereth a multitude of sins. 

4. The doors of the prison closed upon him. 

5. The modest wants of every day 
, The toil of every day supplied. 

6. They have forgotten the language of their ancestors. 

7. The sad and solemn night 

Hath yet her multitude of cheerful fires. 

8. The shades of night were falling fast 

9. New are the leaves on the oaken spray. 
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10. He felt the cheering power of spring; 
It made him whistle, it made him sing. 

11. What lessons of golden wisdom this old chair might 
utter! 

12. How fleet is a glance of the mlndl 



ADJECTIVE PHRASES 
(Pabticiplu.). 

1. Looking upward, they beheld the cause of the 
trouble. 

2. Having obtained the information, he ceased ques- 
tioning. 

3. They saw a small vessel, approaching the shore. 

-■^ Down plunged the diver, and soon rose dripping 
from the water, holding the sea-shrub in his hand. 

5. All last night we watched the beacons 

Blazing on the hills afar. 

6. With every puff of the wind the fire leaped upward 
from the hearth, laughing and rejoicing at the shrieks of the 
wintry storm, 

7. In a corner of the room stands his gold-headed cane, 
made of a beautifully polished West India wood. 

8. " 'Tis some visitor," I muttered, " tapping at my 
chamber door," 

9. Having lost the confidence of the people, he was com- 
pelled to resign his office. 
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la Fastening my eye upon a particular meadow-lily, I 
walked straight to the spot, bent down, and gazed long and 
intently into the grass. 



/ 



,Udverbial phrases 

(PRBPOSmON al) . 

1. He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

2. Amidst the storm they sang. 

3. Choose the timbers with greatest care. 

4. A sycamore grew by the door. 

5. The clock stood in the comer behind her. 

6. Then Christabel knelt by the lady's side, 

And raised to heaven her eyes so blue. 

7. They glided calmly down the tranquil stream. 

8. The vine still clings to the mouldering wall. 

9. Then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils. 

10. The troops were marching through a valley. 

11. He reads for information. 

12. She ran quickly to the spot 

ADVERBIAL PHRASES 
(Participial and Infinitive). 

1. The sun having risen, we began our journey. 

2. Peace being concluded, I turned my thoughts again to 
the affairs of the school. 

3. Dinner being over, the guests left the room. 
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4. The ship having sailed, we returned home. 

5. Crowds came to behold the sight. 

6. We are anxious to learn the result. 

7. Success being hopeless, preparations were made for a 
retreat. 

8. And out again I curve and flow. 

To join the brimming river. 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 
(Used as Subjects). 

1. What his decision will be is uncertain. 

2. " Know thyself " is a comprehensive maxim. 

3. That man is formed for social life, is acknowledged 
by all. 

4. When he will arrive is not yet known. 
y%. Tliat he should succeed is not sflrprising. 

6. Whoever looks may find the spot. 

7. That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 

8. How he made his escape is a mystery. 

9. What is done cannot be undone. 
10. What in me is dark, illumine. 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 
(Used as Predicate Now natives), 

1. Children are what the mothers are. 

2. Be what nature intended you for, and you will succeed. 
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13. The result was that the troops were defeated. 
f^ Things are not what they seem. 

5. Our hope is that the plan will be accepted. 

6. The fact is that he is dissatisfied with the work. 

7. The great and decisive test of genius is that it calls 
forth power in the souls of others. 

8. His only chance of escape was that be should go 
overboard in the night 



SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

(USBD AS OBJBCTS). 

1. Remember what has been done for you. 

2. I .know not what course others m^ take. 

.-f-. Learn froifi the birds what food the thicket yields. 
■ ''4. J* learned that he was a universal favorite in the 
village. _J 

i.' He declared that he was the sole survivor. 

cT^See that you can untie what you tie. 

J, We do not know how the matter will be decided. 

8. I did not understand what was said. 

9. His whole mind was occupied by what he had heard. 
la The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing. 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by. 
II. Nobody could expect that we should be satisfied with 
these arrangements. 
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^^-^ SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 
(UsBD AS Locacu. Subjects). 

1. It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth. 

2. It has been truly said that he who sets one great 
truth afloat in the world serves his generation. 

3. '^ 4s only by degrees that the great body of man- 
kind can be led into new practices. 

,"" 4. It is seldom that we learn how great a man is until 
he dies. 

j. ^t \i^s with Extreme difficulty tnat he made his way 
towards the light, 

6. It is not enough to do the right thing, but we must 
do it in the right way, and at the right time. 

7. It is no easy matter to discover the exact spot where 
a sunken vessel lies. 

8. It would be tedious to detail minutely the rest of this 
story. 

n. 
ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

1. He who ^cp^ld be great in the eyes of (>tha:s mg^ 
first learn to be notliing in his ^^^ * ' 

2. Uneasy lies tbe.head ttyft wears a crown. 

3. Blessed isi he whQ.Jia3 found his work, 

4. He is Indeed the true enchanter, whose spell operates, 
not upon the senses, but upon the imagination and the 
heart 
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S- They that have done this deed are honorable. 

6. What is that sound which now bursts on his ear? 

7. Few, few were they whose swords of old 

Won the fair land in which we dwell; 
But we are many, we who hold 
The grim resolve to guard it well. 

8. He who plants an oak looks forward to future ages, 
and plants for posterity, 

9. To the attentive eye, each moment of the year has 
its own beauty ; and in the same field, it beholds, every 
hour, a picture which was never seen before and which shall 
never be seen again. 

xo. He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

' ^ x^ 

ADVERBIAL - CLAUSES 
(Of Time). 

1. As the last sentence fell from the lips of the reader, 
a loud shout went up. 

2. While she was yet speaking, the sun rose in all 
its splendor. 

-5. She was a phantom of delight 

When iirst she gleamed upon my sight 

4. Some prepared the mid-day meal, while others reposed 
under the shade of the trees. 

5. When his host had left the room, Dolph remained for 
some time lost m thought. 

6. The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled around. 
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7. The sun had set before the conflict ended, 

8. Write to us as soon as you reach your destination. 

9. Fear not, while acting justly. 

10. I have not visited the city since you were here. 

11. Small service is true service while it lasts. 

12. Days brightly came and calmly went, 
While yet he was our guest 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 
j/ (Of Place), 

1. Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

2. Whither I go, ye cannot come. 

3. Where thoughts kindle, words spontaneously flow. 

4. The clouds rolled away to the east, where they lay piled 
in feathery masses, tinted with the last rosy rays of the sun. 

5. Where the heart is well guarded, temptations cannot 
enter. 

6. Cover the thousands that sleep far away ; 

Sleep where their friends cannot find them to-day, 

xtv. 

\ , ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 

(Of Manner). 

1. As the tree falls, so it must lie. 

2. Everything looked just as he had left it 
3- Not as the conqueror comes 

They, the true-hearted, came. 
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4. Speak as you think. 

5. Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

6. We all do fade as a leaf. 

7. It droppeth as the gentle r^n from heaven. 



>. AJ 



^ ADVERBIAL CLAXJSES 
(Of Degkeb). 

I. Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
"St.' No sooner did this idea enter his bead, than it carried 
conviction with it 

3. The nearer the dawn, the darker the night. 

4. The boy ran so fast that I could not overtake bim. 
^ The result was better than I expected. 

6. So far as my own observation goes, the farther one 
penetrates the sombre solitudes of the woods, the more sel- 
dom does one hear the voice of any singing bird. 

7. The more time he loses, the poorer he considers himself. 

8. The line is so long that it will reach the bottom. 



adverbial clauses 
(Of Cause or Reason). 

1. We love him because he first loved as. 

2. Since they are here, we must receive them, 

3. Freely we serve, because we freely love. 

4! They deserved respect; for they were good men as 
well as brave. 
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5. Since you are acquainted with the facts, you can 
judge for yourself. *' 

6. As he persisted in refusing help, I left him aMrie. 

7. Our bugles sang truce; for the night-cloud had 
lowered. 

8. As our proposal was rejected, we have nothing fur- 
ther to say. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 
(Of PuftFOSB). 

1. We sow that we may reap. 

2. Beware lest you fall, 

3. He labored earnestly that abuses might b^ reformed. 

4. I repeated the order that there might be no mistake. 

5. Let my people go, that they may serve me, 

6. Come Into the light, that I may see your face. 

7. He spoke very severely, that he might discourage 
such practices. 

8. Love not sleep lest thou come to poverty. 



ADVERBUL CLAUSES 
(Of CoNDmoN). 

1. Speak clearly if you speak at all; 
Carve every word before you let it fall. 

2. The bill will not become a law, unless the Governor 
signs it 
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3. If he had feared difficulties, he would not have died 
an acknowledged leader of men. 

^^Had you not helped me, I should have failed. 
^^. If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too 
late tb retire from the contest. 

6. If it bear the test, it will be accepted. 

7. If I. had not been acquainted with the facts, this 
would have led me into a great error. 

8. Had he been absent, the motion would have been 
carried. 

9. This is strange if it be true. 

10. If we fail, it can be no worse for us. 



TtCL 



XIZ. 

adverbial clauses 
(Op Concession). 
I. Though it was morning, the sun did not shine. 
2. . His knowledge, though not always accurate, was of 
immense extent. 

, 3. The good which men do is not lost, though it is 
often disregarded. 

4. He remained in school, though he was not able to 
work, 

5. Although I had so many interruptions, I completed 
the work in time. 

d!" Though the position of affairs has changed, there is 
still danger to be apprehended. 

7, Though he were present, it would make no difference. 

8, Though he slay me, yet will I trust him. 
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THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 

I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it fiew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

— HSNBV WADSWOKTH LONOrXLLOW. 



RIP VAN WINKLE. 

The great error in Rip's composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be 
from the want of assiduity or perseverance ; for he would 
sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tar- 
tar's lance, and fish all day without a murmur, even though 
he should not be encouraged by a single nibble. He would 
carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours together, 
trudging through woods and swamps, and up hill and down 
dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wUd pigeons. He would 
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never refuse tg assist a neighbor, even in the roughest toil, 
and was a foremost man at all country frolics for husking 
Indian com or building stone fences. The women of the 
village, too, used to employ him to run their errands, and 
to do such little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands 
would not do for them; — in a word. Rip was ready to 
attend to anybody's business but his own ; but as to dping 
family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found it 
impossible- 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his 
farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in the 
whole country ; everything about it went wrong, and would 
go wrong in spite of him. His fences were continually fall- 
ing to pieces ; his cow would either go astray, or get among 
the cabbages ; weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields 
than anywhere else ; the rain always made a point of setting 
in just as he had some out-door work to do; so that though 
his patrimonial estate had dwindled away under his manage- 
ment, acre by acre, until there was little more left than a 
mere patch of Indian com and potatoes, yet it was the 
worst-conditioned farm in the neighborhood. 

—Washington Iktug. 



THE POET'S SONa 

The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 

He passed by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun. 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 
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And he sat him down in a lonely place, 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild swan pause in her cloud. 

And the lark drop down at his feet 

The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 

The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 

And stared with his foot on the prey, 
And the nightingale thought, "I have sung many songs, 

But never a one so gay. 
For he sings of what the world will be 

When the years have died away." — AlfkedTknnyson. 



The leaves, as we shall see immediately, are the feeders of 
the plant. Their own orderly habits of succession must not 
interfere with their main business of finding food. Where 
the sun and air are, the leaf must go, whether it be out of 
order or not. So, therefore, in any group, the first consider- 
ation with the young leaves is much like that of young bees, 
how to keep out of each other's way, that every one may at 
once leave its neighbors as much free-air pasture as possible, 
and obtain a relative freedom for itself. This would be a 
quite simple matter, and produce other simply balanced forms, 
if each branch, with open air all round it, had nothing to 
think of but. reconcilement of interests among its own leaves. 
But every branch has others to meet or to cross, sharing with 
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them, in various advantage, what shade, or sun, or rain is to 
be had. Hence every single leaf-cluster presents the general 
aspect of a little family, entirely at unity among themselves, 
but obliged to get their living by various shifts, concessions, 
and infringements of the family rules, in order not to invade 
the privileges of other people in their neighborhood. 

— JOH« RUSKtN. 



Woodman, spare that tree I 

Touch not a single bough I 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I'll protect it now, 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand. 

Thy axe shall harm it not! 

— Gboroe p. Mobus. 



. LESSON CII. 
STUDY OF SELECTION. 

THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 
I. 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad. 

When our mother Nature laughs around; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground? 
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There are notes of joy from the hang-bird ^d wren, 
T And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 
The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

in. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space. 

And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

rv. 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower. 
There's a titter of winds in that beec^ien tree, 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 



And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles ; 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Read the first stanza. What does this stanza do ? Read the first 
line of the question. How many reasons arc given in this stanza for 
not bemg cloudy and sad? Stale each. What is meant by our mother 
Nature i Why is she said to be laughing? 

Read the second stanza. What does the first line tell ? What is a 
hang-bird ? What kind of nest does it build ? What is the second line 
about 7 What are the swallows doing ? What does the squirrel do ? 
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How docs he chirp ? Where does he chirp ? What is the fourth Ime 
about ? What is the rtiKumng oi iviltfing f What is the use oimtrrifyt 

Read the third stanza. What is the fiist line about? Name the 
phrases in this line and tell the use of each. What is meant by the 
azure space? What does their refer to in the second line? What 
were the shadows doing ? Does the third line refer to the shadows 
or to the clouds? What does the fourth line refer to? 

Read the fourth stanza. How many different things in this stanza 
are said to express pleasure ? Name the different things and tell what 
actions are ascribed to them. 

Read the last stanza. What is the reader directed to look at ? 
What is the sun said to be doing ? What word indicates the happiness 
of the earth ? Of the waters ? Of the bles ? Why is the reader 
told to look at the sun ? 

WBITTBK BXRBCIBBS. 

1. State ike plan of this poem. 

2. Copy the poem, and commit it to memoty. 



LESSON cni. 

STUDY OF SELECTION. 
THE SNOW-STORM. 
[R-tm "Sum Bound.") 

The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
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Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 
A portent seeming less than threat, 
It sank from sight before it set 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold,- 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east ; we heard the roar 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow: 

And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame. 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 

Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
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Of Nature's geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle. 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone. 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

Hie blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow ! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes ; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa's leaning miracle.' — John Gkbsnuaf WmmBK. 

What statement is made in the iirst two lines ? Where was the 
cheerless sun seen? When? What word describes the appearance 
of the hills? 

To what is the light of the sun compared in the second statement? 
Why waning moon? What words in the third line describe the 
appearance of the sun at noon? 

* Tltif bie refen to the LeaDing Tower of FiM. 
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What is the third fact stated about the sun? What is meant by 
the thickening sky? What is the sun called in the seventh line? 
What is 3 porUntf Tell what signs of the coming snow-storm are 
mentioned in the first eight lines. 

Read the next ten lines. What is the first thing mentioned in these 
lines that indicated the approaching snow-storm? What shows the 
degree of the chUl? Why would a coat of "homespun stuff" be 
more likely to shut out the chill than any other coat? What was 
the effect of the chill upon the face? Why? How did the wind 
indicate the coming of the storm? What is meant by the throbbing 
pulse of the ocean? 

Read the next ten lines. When did it begin snowing? What is the 
meaning ai hoary? To what does the use of the word swarm direct 
the attention? The word ivhirl-dancet What showed the depth of 
the snow at early bedtime? 

Read the next nine lines. How long did the storm continue? 
Read the part in these lines descriptive of the snow-flakes. What 
is the meaning of peUieUi What does the use of the word ihone 
imply about the state of the weather on the second morning? 

Read the remaining lines. What is meant by'the glistenitig wotuUrt ■ 
What is the meaning of the line. No chud above, no earth below t 
What is said about the old familiar sights? What did the sty or 
corn-crib resemble? The brush-pile? The road? The bridle-post? 
The wen-curb? The well-sweep? 

How does this description of a snow-storm accord with your own 
observations ? . 

■VBITTBN EXEBOISB. 

Study carefully the foregoing description of a snow-storm, 
and then tell in your own words ; — 

I. How the sun, the chill, the wind, and the ocean indi- 
cated the coming of the snow-storm. 
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2. At what time it began to snow, and how long the storm 
continued. 

3. What was seen on the second morning. 



LESSON CIV. 
SELECTIONS FOR THOUGHT ANALYSIS. 

Ta A* Ttaehtr. — Qoettion pupQi npon Ibe followitig (election*, leading them 
to itate, tlep bjr Itep, the ofGce of each sentence and to trace the relationi thst the 
difi«reiit tentencet bear to one another. Call for the meanings of unusual vrord* and 
phraies, for the explanation of all aUuiions, and require the pupil to give in hll own 
wordi the mbUance of each thooght, 

I. 
THE BIRTHDAY OF VASHTNGTOH. 

The birthday of the " Father of his Country " I May it ever 
be freshly remembered by American hearts ! May it ever re- 
■ awaken in them a filial veneration for his memory ; ever 
re-kindle the fires of patriotic regard to the country which he 
loved so well; to which he gave his youthful vigor and his 
youthful energy during the perilous period of the early Indian 
warfare ; to which he devoted his life, in the maturity of his 
powers, in the field ; to which again be offered the counsels of 
his wisdom and his experience as president of the convention 
that framed our Constitution ; which he guided and directed 
while in the chair of state, and for which the last prayer of his 
earthly supphcation was offered up when it came the moment 
for him so well, and so grandly, and so calmly, to die ! He 
was the first man of the time in which he grew. His memory 
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is first and most sacred in our love ; and ever hereafter, till 
the last drop of blood shall freeze in the last American heart, 
his name shall be a spell of power and might — Rums c^oatx. 



THE CONSTITUTION. 

What is the Constitution ? It is the bond which binds 
together millions of brothers. What is its history? Who 
made it? monarchs, crowned heads, lords, or emperors? No, 
it was none of these. The Constitution of the United States, 
the nearest approach of mortal to perfect political wisdom, was 
the work of men who purchased liberty with their blood, but 
who found that, without organization, freedom was not a bless- 
ing. They formed it, and the people, in their intelligence, 
adopted it. And what has been its history ? H^ it trodden 
down any man's rights? Has it circumscribed the liberty of 
the press ? Has it stopped the mouth of any man ? Has it 
held us up as objects of disgrace abroad ? How much the 
reverse I It has given us character abroad ; and when, with 
Washington at its head, it went forth to the world, this young 
country at once became the most interesting and imposing in 
the circle of civilized nations. How is the Constitution of the 
United States regarded abroad? Why, as the last hope of 
liberty among men. Wherever you go, you find the United 
States held up as an example by the advocates of freedom. 
The mariner no more looks to his compass, or takes his de- 
parture by the sun, than does the lover of liberty abroad shape 
his course by reference to the Constitution of the United 
States. — dansl Wkbttbr. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 

What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and tiirrets crowned; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No : men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 

In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 

Men who their duties know. 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 

Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain ; 

These constitute a state. — Sib William Jones. 



DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 
This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benign institu- 
tions, the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours ; ours to enjoy, 
ours to preserve, ours to transmit Generations past, and gen- 
erations to come, hold us responsible for this sacred trust 
Our fathers, from behind, admonish us with their anxious 
paternal voices; posterity calls out to us from the bosom of 
the future; the world turns hither its solicitous eyes — all, all 
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conjure us to act wisely and faithfully in the relation which 
we sustain. We can never indeed pay the debt which is upon 
us ; but by virtue, by morality, by religion, by the cultivation 
of every good principle and every good habit, we may hope to 
enjoy the blessing through our day, and to leave it unimpaired 
to our children. Let us feel deeply how much of what we are 
and of what we possess we owe to this liberty and these insti- 
tutions of government Nature has, indeed, given us a soil 
which yields bounteously to the hands of industry ; the mighty 
and fruitful ocean is before us, and the skies over our heads 
shed health and vigor. But what are lands, and seas, and skies, 
to civilized man, without society, without knowledge, without 
morals, without religious culture? and how can these be en- 
joyed, in all their extent and all their excellence, but under the 
protection of wise institutions and a free government ? There 
is not one of us who does not, at this moment and at every 
moment, experience in his own condition and in the condition 
of those most near and dear to him, the influence and the 
benefits of this liberty and these institutions. Let us then 
acknowledge the blessing ; let us feel it deeply and powerfully ; 
let us cherish a strong affection for it, and resolve to maintain 
and perpetuate it.— Daniel Webstmu 



PATRIOTISM. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
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As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand I 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
IJving, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence He sprung. 
Unwept, unhonor€d, and unsung. 

— Sir Walter Soott. 

AMERICA. 
My country, 'tis of the^ 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims' pride, 
From every mountain-side 

Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee. 
Land of the noble free. 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 
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Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet Freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake. 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break. 

The sound prolong. 

Our Fathers' God, to thee. 
Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King. 

— Samoel Fsahcis Shiih. 
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BUUBS FOB CAPlTAIi LBTTBBS. 

I. 
The first word of every sentence Bhould begin with a 
capital letter. 

n. 

A proper noun should begin with a capital letter; as, 
Herbert, London. 

Note. — When • proper nunc is made np of tiro or more words, esch word 
should geiierall/ begk Willi • capital letter; u, Nna York, Yaic Coliegi. 

m. 

Words derived from proper nouns should begin with 
capital letters; as. Christian, Roman. 

tv. 

The names of the days of the week and the names of the 
months should begin with capital letters; as, Monday, June. 

When a Htle is applied to an individual, or when it is 
used as part of a name, it should begin with a capital 
letter ; as, 714* Mayor of Chicago, President Lincoln, Aunt Mildred. 



The name of a religious body or of a political party, or 
of any special body of men, should begin with a capital 
letter; as, Presbyterians, Democrats, Freemasons. 



Words naming particular things or events of special 
importance should begin with capital letters ; as. The Decla- 
tt^ien of Independence, The Constitution of &e United Stabs. 
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The important words in the title of a book, of a news- 
paper, or of any other composition, should begin with cap- 
ital letters ; as, Robinson Crusoe, Harpers Ytmng I^opk, My Trip 
to the Mountains. 

IX. 

All names and titles of the Deity should begin with 
capital letters ; as, Lord, Creator, Father, The Supreme Being. 

X. 

The pronoun J and the interjection O should be written 
with capital letters ; as, father, I see a gleaming Ughtl 

■XL. 

The first word of a direct quotation should begin with 
a capital letter; as, He repUed, "Kindness wins friends." 

zn. 

The first word of every line of poetry should begin with 
a capital letter; as, — 

" The curfew lolls the knell of paring day. 
The inoing herd winds slowfy o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and le me." 

HAKKS OF PtmCTUATION. 
I. 

A complete sentence, not interrogative or exclamatory, 
should be followed by a period. 

». 
Every abbreviated word should be followed by a period ; 
as, Mr., Dr,, Prof. 
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The title of a composition, the address of a person on 
a letter, and the signature to a letter or other document, 
should be followed by a period. 

IV. 

An interrogative sentence should be followed by the 
interrogation point; as. Whither are you goit^t 

V. 

An exclamatory word, phrase, or sentence should be 
followed by the exclamation point ; as, Hark I J hear fooi- 
tfeps. O nobk judge I What a wonderful gift He possesses ! 



Words or phrases in the same construction should be 
separated by commas ; as, The lowlands are hot, damp, and 
unhealthy. 

Note. — Two wordi in the tame conitrnction, or two short phrtiei connected 
b]r and, or, or nor, ihonld not be separated by Ehe comina; as, Ue mat travt 
and fatrietit. 

Tn. 

A transposed phrase or clause should generally be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence by a comma ; as, Jn a 
very short time, they had passed the spot. If we fail, you will be dis- 
appointed. 

Note. — If the phrase is closely nnjted with the lentence, the comma a not 
Died ; as, BeitealA At vriHttew ii a taeodttt bench. 

TUX. 

^y An explanatory phrase should be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma or commas; as, MiltoH, 
tilt great English poet, wds blind. 
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y^SWords, phrases, or clauses placed between closely re- 
lated parts of a sentence should be separated from the rest 
of the sentence by commas ; as, // laas, in/act, the only thing l& do. 



^b 



l^sThe members of a compound sentence, when short and 
closely connected, should be separated by the comma; a&, 
We found the box, hut it was empty. 



When the members of a compound sentence are sub- 
divided by the comma, they are usually separated by the 
semicolon ; as. The UtHe brook ran along, pausing here to form a 
pool; and then it hurried onward, as if in haste to reach Ae lake. 



Every direct quotation should be enclosed by quotation 
marks. When the quotation is divided by other words, 
each part should be enclosed by quotation marks ; as, "The 
greatest of faults" says Carlyle, " is to 6e conscious of none." 

zm. 

•If a quotation is short and not formally introduced, it 
should be separated from the preceding part of the sen- 
tence by a comma ; as, Agassis once said, "I have no time to 
waste in making money." 

XIT. 

When a quotation is formally introduced by fhut, as fol- 
lows, Uieae words, or some similar expression, it should be 
preceded by a colon ; as; Agassis replied as follows : "I have no 
time to waste in making money" 

IB r 
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The name of a person addressed should he separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma or commas; 
as, Where are you going, Fault Come, Frank, the boat is ready. 

RULES EX>B PLITRAJU9. 

I. 

Add 8 to the singular of most nouns, to form the plural ; 
a, bird, birds; paper, papers. 

n. 

When the singular ends in a sound that does not unite 
easily with the sound of a, some nouns add «« to the sin- 
gular, to form the plural; as, glass, glasses; box, boxes; wauh, 
watches; dish, dishes. 

III. 

Some nouns ending in / or fe, change / or /« to ve», to 
form the plural ; as, leaf, leaves; knife, knives. 



Some nouns ending in y, change y to tes, to form the 
plural ; as, fiy, fiies; city, cities; army, armies. 



When a noun ends in y, if a, e, or o comes before the 
y, add 3 to the singular, to form the plural; as, day, days; 
journey, journeys ; toy, toys. 

TI. 

Some nouns form their plurals in irregular ways; as, 
man, men; mouse, mice; ehOd, thildren. 
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Til. 

Some nouns have the same form in the singular and in 
the plural ; as, sheep, deer, trout, cannon. 

BUIiES FOB POSSBSSIVES> 

Add the apostrophe O oiu^ s to a singular noun, to form 
the possessive ; as, day, day's; sister, sister's. 



Add the apostrophe <*) to > plural noun ending in a, to 
form the possessive ; as, days, days'; sisters, sisters'. 



Add the apostrophe (*) and « to a plural noun not ending 
in «, to form the possessive; as, women, women's; children, 
ehiidren's. 
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<S Atorto. 

AM. or B.A. . Bachelor of Arts. 

Aoot. Account. 

A.D. . . In the year of our Lord. 

Al« Alabama. 

A.M.,B^onnooa(Anit Meridiem). 
A.M. . . In the year of the worid. 
AJH. or M .A. . . Master of Arts. 

Aoon Anonymous. 

Ark Arkansas. 

Aria Arizona Territory. 

Aug. August. 

Ava Avenue. 

B.C. Before Christ. 

Bp Bishop. 

C*l California. 

CiVt Captain. 

Co. . Company. 

Co County. 

C.O.D. . . Collect on Delivery. 

Col Colonel. 

Colo, or Col Colorado. 

CoU College. 

Conn Connecticut. 

Cor. Sac, Corresponding Secretary. 

Cr Credit. 

Cr. Creditor. 

Ct Cent. 

D.C. . . . District of Columbia. 



D.B Doctor of Dirinity. 

D«o December. 

Delaware. 

D«L, He or she drew it {Dtlineavit). 

do. The same {dituiy. 

Dr Debtor. 

Doctor. 

East. 

. For examine {txempli gratia). 

1 Esquire. 

ato. or Ao., And others ; and so forth. 
Example. 

Fahrenheit (thermometer). 
Peb. February. 

Florida. 

Friday, 

F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Sodety. 

Geoij^. 

Oen General. 

Qvr. Governor. 

OoT.-Oan. . . Governor-General. 

1 Honorable. 

Zdabo Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

InA. T. . . . Indian Territory. 
Inat., Instant — the present month, 
loira or le low*. 
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ae? 



Jan JaDuar;. 

Jr. or Jon Junior, 

Kuu. orKas Kansas. 

Ky Kentucky. 

L«. Louisiana. 

£.L Long Island. 

Uant. Lieutenant. 

Uant.-CoL IJeutenant-CoIonel. 

Ll«ut.-Q«n. . Lieutenant-General. 
Xtont.-OoT. . Lieutenaot-Goveraor. 

LL.D Doctor of Laws. 

M Noon (meruiies'). 

MaJ.-0«D. . . . Major-General. 

MaM Massachusetts- 

U.G. . . . Merolier of Congress. 
M.D. . . . Doctor of Medidne. 

Ud Maryland. 

M« Mme. 

Moasra. . Gentlemen (J/Mj'Mvr-.r). 

BUoh Michigan. 

Minn Minnesota. 

Mlaa Mississippi. 

MUa Mademoiselle. 

Hm«. Madame. 

Mo Missouri. 

Men Monday. 

Mont Montana. 

M.P. . . Member of Parliament. 

Ux Mister. 

Mnt Mistress. 

Ha Manuscript. 

Maa Manuscripts. 

Mt. Mount. 

H Nortli. 

n.A. Nortti America. 

N.B. . ■ . Note well (nota bene). 

N«br. or Nab Nebraska. 

>•▼ Nevada. 



N.C North Carolina. 

H. Dak. .... North Dakota. 

N.H New Hampshire. 

N.J New Jersey. 

N. Max New Mexico. 

No Number. 

Not November. 

K.T New York. 

OUo or O Ohio. 

Oot October. 

Okla. T. . . Oklahoma Territory. 

Or Oregon. 

P Page. 

Fa. or Fenn. . . Pennsylvania, 
per cent, 

By the hundred (,per centum). 
PI1.D. . . . Doctor of Philosophy. 
Plnx., He or she painted it {Pinxif). 
P.M. . Afternoon {post mtridiem). 

P.M Postmaster. 

P.O Post-ofSce. 

PP Pages. 

Frea President. 

Prof Professor. 

Pro tarn.. 

For the time bdng {pro tempore). 
prox. . . Next month {proximo). 
F.B. . Postscript (/oj^j^(>/»)«). 

Rot Reverend. 

R.I Rhode Island. 

R.R Railroad. 

Rt. Rev Right Reverend. 

a South. 

Sat Saturday. 

Sopt September. 

Sr. or S«ii Senior. 

S.C South Carolina. 

S. Dak South Dakota. 
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St. Street. 

Sttn. ....... Sunday. 

S«pt SuperiDtendcat. 

Twin. Tennesaee. 

Tut Texas. 

Thnia Thursday. 

Tom Tuesday. 

nit Last month («£m««). 

O.B United States. 

tr.B.A. . . United States Army. 
U.BJL. Uutcd States of America. 



U.B.M. . . . United States Mail. 
U.BJr. . . United SUtes Navy. 

Utah Utah. 

V*. Virginia. 

Vt Vermont. 

W •. . . West 

Wed Wednesday. 

Wla Wisconsin. 

Waah Washington. 

Wyo Wyoming. 

W. T*. .... West Virginia. 
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Absolute constraction, i8z. 

Abstract aoun, 27; fonnation o^ 27. 

Acceptance, 178; fonn o^ I78. 

Active forms of verbs, 126. 

Active voice, 91, 126. 
'Address, nominative of, 182. 

Adjectives, 9, 20 ; classes of, 75, 76 ; 
descriptive, 75 ; limiting, 75 ; com- 
pound, 76; interrogative, 65 ; par- 
ticipial, 98; comparison of, 78, 
103; construction o^ 188, 190; 
.attributive, 188; appositive, 189; 
predicative, 189 ; review o( 83, 84 ; 
pardog of, 84. 

Adjective clause, zzo. 

Adjective phrase, 207. 

Adjective pronoun, 57. 

Adjuncts, 205. 

Adverbs, iz, 20 ; classes of, 142, 143; 
of time, 142; of place, 142; of man- 
ner, 142 ; of degree, 142 ; modal, 
142; simple, 143; conjunctive, 
143 ; interrogative, 143 ; expletive, 
142; yts and no, 143; phrases, 
143; identical in form with adjec- 
tives, 146; comparison o( 143; 
use of, 146; parsing of, 143, 144; 
teview o^ 147. 



Adverbial clause, 320, 221 ; denoting 
time, 220 ; place, 220 ; manner, 
221 ; degree, 221 ; cause or reason, 
Z2I ; purpose, 221 ; condition, 221 ; 



Adverbial conjunction, 143. 

Adverbial object, 183. 

Adverbial phrase, Z07. 

Adversative conjunctions, 154. 

Advertisements, 172-17S ; for arti- 
cles lost, 172; for articles found, 
173 ; for help, 173 ; for situations, 
174; forms of, 17Z-174, 

Alphabetical list of irregular verbs, 
106, 109. 

Alternative conjunctions, 155. 

Analysis of sentences, Z14-248 ; sim- 
ple, 214-218; complex, 223-228; 
compound, 229-232. 

Antecedent of pronoun, 60. 

Apposition, i8z. 

AppoMtive, 182. 

Appositive phrase, 207. 

Articles, 76; definite, 76; indefinite, 
76 ; use of, 76. 

Auxiliary verbs, 102, 111-125; have, 
113, 114; do, 115; shall, 116-118; 

wUi, I16-I18; bt, IIS-I2I; AIM, 
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122; may,i23', mutt, 123^ should 
and would, 133, 114. 

Bare subject, 205. 

Bare predicate, 205. 

Be, 118-130; forms ot, 118-120; as 
auxiliary, 119, 120; use in the pas- 
sive voice, 119; use in the pro- 
gressive foEin, 120; as an inde- 
pendent verb, 120; to express 
existence, 120; as a copula, 120. 

Bills, 168-170; forms of, 168, 169. 

Can, forms o^ 122 ; use of, 132. 

Capital letters, rules for, 25, 26, 165, 
260, 361. 

Case, 38 ; nominative, 39; possessive, 
39 ; objective, 39. 

Causal conjunctions, 155- 

Choice, of adjectives, 82 ; of preposi- 
tions, 149-151. 

Clause, 59, 207 ; independent or prin- 
cipal, 59, 307 ; dependent or sub- 
ordinate, 50, 207 ; adjective, 330, 
232 ; adverbial, 220, 331, 333 ; sub- 
stantive, 219, 230, 331. 

Collective noun, 36, 

Comma, use of, 159, 160, 161, 163, 
165, 362. 

Common gender, 35. 

Common noun, 36. 

Comparison, 79, 83; of adjectives, 
78-83 J positive degree, 79 ; com- 
parative degree, 79, 80; use of 
comparative degree, 79 ; formation 
of the comparative, 79; superla- 
tive degree, 7ft 80 ; use of super- 
lative degree, 79; formation of 



the superlative, 79; irregular, 80; 
of adverbs, 143. 

Complement, 306. 

Complete subject, 305. 

Complete predicate, 206. 

Complex sentences, 208, 219-228; 
structure of, 219-223; analysis of. 
333-338. 

Composition, 51, 64, 74, 87, 179, 180. 

Compound adjectives, 76. 

Compound conjunctions, 155. 

Compound modifiers, 212. 

Compound personal pronouns, 55-57 ; 
formation of, 56; use as reflexives, 
56; use to express emphasis, 56; 
declension o( 56. 

Compound possess! ves, 43. 

Compound prepositions, 148. 

Compound relative pronouns, 61 ; for- 
mation of, 61. 

Compound sentences, 329-333 ; struct- 
ure of, 239 ; analy»s of, 339-33 1 . 

Conjugation of the verb, 13&-129; 
active voice, 1 36-138 ; passive voice, 
128; progressive forms, 129. 

Conjunctions, 16, 20; classes of, 154, 
155; co-ordinating, 154; copija- 
tive, 154; adversative, 154; alter- 
native, 155 ; causal, 155 ; correla- 
tives, 155; subordinating, 155; 
compound, 155; parsing of, 154, 
ISS; review of, 157- 

Conjunctive adverbs, 143. 

Constructions, 181; of nouns, iSi- 
1S5; of pronouns, 185-188; of 
adjectives, 188-190; of verbs, 190- 
192 ; of infinitives, 193-195 ; <rf 
participles, 196, 197. 
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Co-opdinating ccmjunctioiu, 154. 
Copula, 1 30, 206. 
Copulative conjunctions, 154. 
CoiTclatives, 155. 
Correct use of pronouns, 67. 

Dedaiative sentence, t. 

Declension, 39 ; of nouns, 39 ; of per- 
sona] pronouns, jz, 53; of com- 
pound personal pronouns, 56; of 
the relative who, 61. 

Defective verb, 106. 

Definite article, 76. 

Degrees of comparison, 79; po»tive, 
79; compaiative, 79; superlative 
79- 

Dependent daose, 59, 207. 

Descriptive adjective, 75. 

Different uses of the same word, 199- 
201; all, 199; as, 199; before, 
199; both, 199; but, 199; else, 
200; emmgh, 200; except, 200; 
for, 300 ; however, -ioa ; like, 200 ; 
stHte, 201 ; so, 30I ; that, 201 ; the, 
201. 

Direct quotations, 164. 

Do, used as an auxiliarj' verb. 115; 
to express emphasis, 115; to ex- 
press negation, 115 ; to ask a ques- 
tion, 115; as an independent verb, 
"S- 

Elements of a sentence, 206-208 
words, 306; phrases, 206, 207 
clauses, 206, 307; principal, 208 
subordinate, 20S. 

Exclamatory sentence, !■ 

Expletive, 142. 



Factitive verb, 206. 

Feminine gender, of nouns, 35; erf 

pronouns, 54. 
Foreign words, plural of, 34. 
Forms of verbs, 105-110 ; of#«,ll8- 

121; can, 123; have, 113-114; 

shall, 11&-11S; w^/, 116-118; may, 

123; active, 126-128; passive, 13S, 

139; progressive, 129. 
Future perfect tense, 102. 
Future tense, 101 . 

Gender,34; masculine, 35; feminine, 
35 ; common, 35; neuter, 35; of 
nouns, 34-37 ! of pronouns, S3t 
54- 

Gerund, 96. 

Grammatical predicate, 205 

Grammatical su'^ject, 205. 

Have, 113, 114; forms (A, 113; use 
as an auxiliary verb, 114; as an 
independent verb, 114. 

Imperative mode, 94. 

Imperative sentence, i. 

Imperfect participle, 98. 

Impersonal subject and object of 
verb, 186. 

Indefinite article, 76. 

Indefinite use of pronouns, 186. 

Independent clause, 59, 207. 

Indicative mode, 93. 

Indirect object, 183. 

Indirect quotations, 164, 165. 

Infinitives, 95-97; simple, 95, 96; 
in ing or participial, 95, 96 ; con- 
structions tA, 193-195 ; as subject 
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of verb, 193; as predicate nomina- 
tive, 193; as Object of verb, 193; 
as object of preposition, 193 ; after 
the verbs may, ean, etc., 193 ; as 
modifiers, 193 ; used to express 
purpose, 194; elliptically or abso- 
lutely, 194; with noun or pronoun 
as object of verb, 194; with pos- 
sessive modifier, 194; parsing of, 
136-138. 

lofioitive in 1^,95,96; constructions 
of, 193, 194- 

Infinitive phrase, 206. 

Inflection, 39. 

Interjections, 17, 20, 158; parsing 
o^ 158. 

Interrogative adjectives, 65. 

Interrogative adverbs, 143. 

Interrogative pronouns, 65-69; use 
of, 65. 

Interrogative sentence, i- 

Intransitive verbs, 88 ; made tranu- 
tive, 92. 

Invitations, 177, 17S; forms of invi- 
tation, 177; of acceptance, 178; of 
regret, 178. 

Lay and He, use o^ 130, 131. 

Letters ordering books, 166; mer- 
chandise, 166 ; making applica- 
tions, 167; miscellaneous, 179, 180; 
forms of, 166, 167. 

Limiting a.djectives, 75. 

Logical subject, 20;. 

Logical predicate, 206. 

M^culioe gender, 35 ; of nouns, 35 ; 
of pronouns, 53, 54. 



May, 123 1 forms of^ 123 ; nae o( 133, 

133- 
Modal adverbs, 143. 
Mode, 93; iodicadve, 93; impera> 

tive, 94 ; subjunctive, 94. 
Modifiers, 205, 212; of subject, sio; 

of predicate, an; simple, 313; 

complex, 212; compound, 213. 

Neuter gender, 35 ; of nouns, 35 ; of 
pronouns, 35, 51. 

Nominative absolute, 183. 

Nominative of address, 183. 

Nominative case, 39; subject nomi* 
native, 181 ; predicate nominative, 
181; nominative absolute, 183; 
nominative of address, iSa. 

Notices of public meetings, 175 ; forms 
of, I7S- I 

Nouns, 6, 30; classes of, 35-28; I 

proper, 35; common, 26; rollec- 1 

tive, 27; abstract, 27; verbal, 27, i 

98; number of, 28-34; gender of, 
34-37 ; case of, 38-45 ; coustmc- 
tions of, 181-185 i ^ subject nomi- 
native, 181; as predicate nomina- 
tive, 181 ; as objective predicate, 
i8z; as appositive, 182; nomina- 
tive absolute, 182; nominative of 
address, 183; as possessive, 183; 
as object of veijb 183 ; as object 
of prepo^tion, 183 ; as Indirect 
object, 183; as adverbial object, 
183 ; parsing of, 45, 46 ; review of, 
47. 48. 

Number of nouns, 28r34: of pro- 
nouns, 53 ; of the adjectives this 
and that, 80 ; of verbs, I04- 
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Object, 14, 38, 88 ; of prepositions, 
14; of verb, 38, 88; direct, 183; 
indirect, 183; adverbial, 183. 

Objective case, 39 ; object of a transi- 
tive vert), 183; object of a preposi- 
tion, 183 ; objective predicate, 182 ; 
indirect object, 183 ; adverbial ob- 
ject, 183. 

Objective predicate, 181. 

Paragraph, The, 49. 

Parsing, 45; of nouns, 45, 46; of 
pronouns, 70 ; of adjectives, 84 ; 
of verba, infinitives, and partici- 
ples, 13&-138; of adverbs, 143, 
144 ; of prepositions, 148 ; of con- 
junctions, isSi IS*; of interjec- 
tions, i;8. 

Participles, 97 ; present or imperfect, 
98 ; past or perfect, 98 ; construc- 
tions of, 196, 197 ; used attribu- 
tively, 196 ; used appositively, 196 ; 
used predicatively, 196; used ab- 
solutely, 196; parsing o^ 136-138. 

Participial adjective, 98. 

Participial infinitive, 96 ; how distin- 
guished from the present participle 
and the verbal noun, 98 ; construc- 
tions o^ 193, 194. 

Participial phrase, 207. 

Parts of sr' ., 19; summairy of, 
20. 

Passive fonns of verbs, 128, 129. 

Passive voice, 93, 119, 128. 

Past participle, 98. 

Past pofect tense, 101. 

Past tense, toi. 

Perfect participle, 98. 



Person, of pronouns, 52 ; of verba, 
104. 

Person and number of verbs, 1 04. 

Personal pronouns, 52, 57; declen- 
sion of, 52, 53 ; use of second per- 
son singular, 53 ; use of third per- 
son singular, ;3, 54; use of posses- 
sive fomu, 54 ; compound, 54, 56. 

Phrases, 206, 207 ; prepositional, 206; 
infinitive, 206; participial, 207; 
appositive, 207; adjective, 307; 
adverbial, 207; substantive, 207; 
simple, 212; complex, 313; com* 
pound, 212. 

Plural number, 29; of nouns, 39- 
34; two plurals, 32; of compound 
nouns, 33 ; of titles, 33 ; of letters, 
figures, and signs, 34; of nouns 
from foreign languages, 34. 

Plural subjects, 191. 

Possess! ves, 183. 

Possessive forms, of nouns, 40, 42, 
44- 

Possessive case, 39, 1S3 ; of singular 
nouns, 40; of plural nouns, 41 ; of 
compound nouns, 42 ; of phrases, 
42 ; of nouns denoting joint pos- 
session, 42 ; of nouns denoting 
separate possession, 43; possession 
indicated by the objective case vitb 
preposition, 44; phrases denoting 
a period of time, 44,; names of 
things personified, 44. 

Potential mode, 124, 137; parting of 
verbs in, 137. 

Predicate, 3; grammatical or bwc^ 
205 ; logical or complete, 206, 

Predicate adjective, 189. 
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Predicate nominative, i8i, 182. 

Predicate Doun, 181. 

Prepositions, 14, 20, 147; relations 
expressed by, 147, 148; compouod, 
148 ; parsing of, 148. 

Prepositional phrase, 206. 

Present participle, 98. 

Present perfect tense, loi. 

Present tense, 101. 

Principal clause, 59, 207. 

Principal elements of a sentence, 208. 

Principal parts of verb, 106. 

Progressive form of verbs, 120, 129. 

Pronouns, 7 ; personal, 52 ; relative, 
j 59; adjective, 57; inteirogative, 

I 65 ; impersonal, 1 86 ; reflexives, 

j6 ; antecedent of^ 60 ; construe- 
tions of, 185-187; agreement with 
antecedent, 64, 185 ; special uses 
of it, 186; case-relations. 187; 

■ correct use of, 167 ; review o^ 69 ; 
parsing of, 70. 

Proper adjectives, 73. 

Proper nouns, 25. 

Public meetings, notices o^ 175. 

Punctuation, rules for, 261-264. 

Quotation marks, 163. 

Receipting bills, 169. 

Receipts, 170-172; forms of, 171. 

Reflexive use of pronontu, 56. 
i Regret, form o^ 178. 

Regular verbs, 105. 

Review, 47, 69, 83, 141, 147, 137- 

Relative pronouns, 59-64 ; antecedent 
of, 60, 64; use of, 60, 61 ; declen- 
liaa at, 61 ; compound, 61. 



Relative daose, 59 ; exfdanatory, 61 ; 
restrictive, 61. 

Rules, for capital letters, 260, 261; 
marks of punctuation, 261-264J 
comparison of adjectives, 79; plu- 
ral forms of nouns, 29-34, 264, 
265 ; possessive forms of nouns, 
40-42, 265; singular and plural 
forms of verbs, 191 ; of syntax, 



Selections, for analysis, 332-348 ; for 
parung, 201-203 i 'or study, 71, 
85, 151. 

Sentences, i, 205-232 ; declarative, 
I ; imperative, i ; interrogative, I ; 
exclamatory, I \ subject of, 3, 305 ; 
predicate of, 3, 205, 206; struct- 
ure 0^ 205-213, 219-223, 229; 
elements of, 206-208 ; simple, 
208-218; complex, 208, 219-22S; 
compound, 2o3, 229-232; analy- 
sis ot, 214-218, 223-248. 

Shall, forms o^ 116; use oi, ti6. 

Simple adverb, 143- 

SiTnple infinitive, 95, 96; construc- 
tions of, 193, 194. 

Simple modifiers, 212. 

Simple sentence, 208-218; subject 
o^ 209; modifiers of subject, 3 10; 
predicate of, 210, 211 ; modifiers of 
predicate, 211; analysis of, 214- 
218. 

Singular number, 29. 

Singular subjects, 191. 

Sit and set, use p( 131, 132. 

Stop and stay, use of, 135, 136. 

Structure of the sentence, 205-313; 
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319-232, 239; simple, 209-213; 
(»mplex, 219-223 ; compouod, 229. 

Study of selections, 71, 85, 151. 

Subject, 3, 205 ; grammatical or bare, 
205 ; logical or coraplele, 205 ; of 
a veii>, II, 88, 181 ; of an infini- 
tive, 194. 

Subject nominative, 181. 

Subjunctive mode, 94. 

Subordinate clause, 59, 207. 

Subordinate elements of a sentence) 
308. 

Subordinating conjunctions, 155. 

Substantive clause, 219; used as the 
subject of a verb,3i9; as predicate 
uomioative, 319; as object of a 
transitive verb, 219; as logical sub- 
ject, 220 ; as object of a preposi- 
tion, 330. 

Substantive phrase, 207. 

Summary, of parts of speech, 20 ; of 
rules of syntax, 198. 

Syntax, 181 ; rules of, 198. 

Telegraphic despatches, 176. 

Tense, loi, 103 ; present, loi ; past, 
lot ; future, loi ; present perfect, 
loi ; past perfect or pluperfect, 



101 ; future perfect, 102 i formation 

of, 102. 
There, as an expletive, 142. 
Think; guess; expect; use of, 134. 
To, with the infinitive, 96. 
Transitive verbs, 88. 

Verbal nouns, 27, 98. 

Verbs, n, 30; regular, 105; irregu- 
lar, 105; defective, 106; principal 
parts of, 1 06; transitive, 88; in- 
transitive, 88 ; of incomplete pred- 
ication, 305, 206; auxiliary, 102, 
IH-125; independent, 114; sub- 
ject of. II, 88; object of, 38, 88; 
complement of, zo6; mode of, 93, 
94; tense o( 101-103; person and 
number of, 104 ; agreement with 
subject, 190-192 ; forms o^ 105, 
113, 116, ii3-izo, 122, 123; con- 
jugation of, 126-129; I'st of irreg- 
ular verbs, 106, 109; parsing of, 
136-138; review of, 141- 

Voice, 91 ; active, 91 ; passive, 92, 
119, 138. 

Will, forms of, 1 16 ; use of, 1 16. 
Yes and mo, as adverbs, 143. 
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MATHEMATICS. 



Bow*«'i PluM Oeometiy. HiU Itatbv. M ct 



EopUn'i PUne Gaometir. O* ihi iHinbtic [dan. Hitflmhw. Sjcti. 

Bunt's CoBcntt Ocomefar for OiKintiuu SchooU. The Jftnitiaai ud dr 

Dunur; cuDccpti an lo bs tinghl concrsldT, bj modi Dcuorii^, by Ibc mildlij (I 
BHHieti uid dUgranu by the pupil, u iUQaud by Chi text or by hit own luTonEk*. 



Waldo'i DSKilptlTe Oeometry. A tui* niuibcr ef p 



^r AritHmitk* and tIlUr demtntary wrt ttt ettr liileftaoitin Nu mttr. 



D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON. HBW YOBK. CfIICA(W. 
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READING. 



j pnctlcal; beins ■ trmucript <i vvA. ■ctoiUj it 

Stopplnf-StOBM fa Beading. — APrlmw. Siiii|>ia«Bti the i>}-pic> 

book above. BmrdB^ jo cU. 
BadUm'B First Beadei. Kc«andnliiibUva(d.baUdb«auidM, dnicnidtslcilln 
thaibovb BoirdL jjctL 

Bua'allKtiinStoriMbirToniiEKeadera: PUntLUe. Intodcd lo ««iU- 



irTonni: Keadi 

nuting'bodLL ] 



Firth's Stories of Old Gieece. ConUim i; Gnek mylht nUpteil for luADf b 

inUrmediate ktu1«. IlLiutntedp BoardL js da. 
Fnller'a Illuatrated mmer. Frkdu the vsrd-n»th«I Id i v«y attnctive rvm to 

the youn^cfit readers. Boaida. y» cu. 
Ball'a How fO Teach Be&dlng, TreititheimpoituiiqiiuIlDii: whit cUUm*l>a«dS 

ud ihauld DDl nuL Paper, aj cti* 

HIllH'a Ht Saturday Bird Clau. t>«ici>»i for ub » > lapfieBeDtuT vaitt ia 

lowugBdHoruktHt-baakofdemeDtaiTonltbologT- Boinli. jocO. 
ITortOll'a Heart of Oak Books. TMiMiiealioI naHrial fantha MududlBuclB- 
■ttnlUBntsnof lh» Engliah UniMp, It draw freely, Bpon the ina»un' °t j "™?? 
■toilH. DOeui, and unn^tli wIilA irerr child dMnU bHOBK bmUbr, and lAU 
1ia«r3jor Tnoal lo idfBDlita Ae fancT and iHiett the •eBtliHn o( lh« ben B«a and 



M^l Dnok ll™i6j WE". 4'>^ •' ^"^ IV.' JO} pac»>'s5 <»• \ »«* V, jjs pa(a* 

e5ca.i Book VI, j67p^:e9, Ts en, 

PeDDlman's Sdiool Poetry Book. gi™ n of the beat ahnn [>«« in the Za^uk 

laDguage. Boarda, 3; Qt. 

Smltli'a Beading and Speaking. randUarlUkitotfiowvlwwaBkmiaAvanfa 

pobUb DecB. 
Spear'a Ltaves and Flowers. DealiBad for a uwj te u wBtair r aa dfaa ia lower r aiia 

« aa a teitbook oC elemeDUiT bdUnj. Bouda. joela. 

Tentora'a MantejaMa'a Testa. AbookioheipboTaiD<nrfa« 



Wright's Hatnie Reader. Ho. n. D«Hibe. ama, Uai, .arth.wonB^be^tlaa, 

Hack* and itar-fiih. Board*. 4a ct*. 
WligM'iHatBM Reader, Ho. in. Ba* loaawa ia plaBtUfc, paMhoppm, h 



wJS»tinmrtiittfiai)ai»St^iAI.iltnlmf, 



D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
BOITOK NBW TORS, CHICAiQA 
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English language. 



Byde'l LhwHS in Engllth, Boob I. For the lower smla. Cogtiiiu anrcbd br 

Hyde's LesBOns in English, Book n. Far grvmnu iduub. Hu duu(ii uduO. 

cal iruDDur f« correct uk of laii^Hge. 60 cu. 

Hyde's Lessons In English, Book II with Snpplenunt Hu, u uddltiiB to 

the iboie, iiB pago of tcchnicil gtumnv, 70 cu. 

Hyde's Practical English Chromnuil. For idnoced cIuki in (nmmtr icbooli ud 
for high uhooli. 60 cti. 

Hyde's Lessons in English, Book n with Practical QnuBiBAr. TlwPncilaa 

Grammu' and Bmk II StHind logetbcrr Bo CU. 

Bydo'a DeriTation of Words, rs su. 

Penniman's Common Words DiScnlt to Spell. Gndsd Um* <f obbhikib woidi 

ofttn miiipeUcd. Boudi. i; cu. 

pMuilman's Prose Dict&tion Bzeicises. Siwit utncu fiom ihe ben udian. 
Spalding's Problem of Elementary Compoaltion. SuegatloDi for iti MiDdoo. 

Oolh. 4SI't 

Mathews's Outline of English Grammar, with Selections for Practice. 

Tbc ippltcalion oT prindpka 11 mftde throngb componlioo of origiaaL pentencc*. So cti. 
BocUwe'S Primary Wwd Book. Eaibnca ibonugb drilU in udculuioa ud in the 
—^ — Tj difficultkfl of jpoUing and khuuL y> cti. 



Swer's Ptogressire SpeUn:. rorsMbaJvuKcd primur, int 

mn- sndet- (Hvu ipdUnSi pmwDcUtloD, defijutioD, jtnd uH of m 

BadUm'a Snggestive Lessons In Lsjignage. Beii« Put i ud Appodb «f 

SuRCitlTe LcHODt in Language and Ruding. JO ell. 

Smith's Stndles in Hatuie, and Language Lessona. A ccmbmatioD of objaa 

leaKmt whb Uoguigo work, ja cu. Pirl fbound itpuUely, ij cCs. 

jKeiklejohn'a English Langnage. Tmb uUut futmn wiib nmHtcHi lUll ud 

viih Ibe utmoK d^irwu and •linplidCy. fi-io. 

MiiUejohn's English Onmmar. ai» eompoeiiiciii, nBi&atioD. puBidii»iii& m. 

For hEgb Kboola ud colleger. 90 etc 

Xeiklelohn's Eiatoiy of the English Iiangn^t. jSpko. Pmt III </ Bi«- 

liih IJuiguage abof«, ]} cu. 

Williams's Composition and Bhetoric by Practice. For high Kbooi ud oi4- 

lege. Comlunea tbe inulleU amount of tbeorj with in ibundincg □( pnoico. RcTlKd 
ti£tioa, fi.oa. 

Strang's Bzerdaes in English, yjumifc* te Stbui, Acddmce, and St:H* tm 

a^dmasdcBnctkB. seci*. 

Hullcntt's English in the Preparatory School. Pmenti ad?ancEd mtihoda 

of teicbing Eogliih gnunmar ud compoiiloii in tbe lecondiry aehooli. ij cti. 

Woodward's Stndy of Engliah. FrampriturrKfaooitacoii^e. i5cta. 

Oemmg'e study of KhtttoriC Sbow»lh«mo«lpnielic«ldiadpllne. ucU. 
Stt "ha eur list ef baah' far Ikt atwfy a/Etiglish Littratiirt. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

80IT0N. HSW YORK. CHICAOO. 
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SCIENCE, 

G«OlOgy. Fw Iiifh Khi 
Dftrdfl for suppluuenUij lud 

BalUrd'S World of Uatter. a Cslde to Misenlogr ind Ctaanignr- *■.• 



Shepard's Briefer Course in ChemiBtry ; with Chapter on Organie 

^amirtiT. DMlgned for tcheoli giving » half yor or leu to the Mbjeef, imd ichogU 
Bmited Id libonloiy fadliliu. ^ cu. 

□ ofgiidc chemiitry In Sbqivd^a 

Shspard'a Laboratory Note-Boob. biuIu for expeTimenb ; Bbia f« itu ». 

■ctloiii o( mauUic eilti. Caa be lued with iny cbemiitir. Boaidi. 40 co. 

Benton's Guide to General CSiemiatry. AminiuiinibeiibonioiT. «>«(. 



Omdorff'S Laboratory Hannal. CmHiiDlnidlrectioiiifaraannesfeipeninaiti 
tn Orguk ChenuaiTy, arruiged to Kcompany Rsnuea'i Chfrn i w try. Boardft^ 40 eta. 

Colt's Chemical Arithmetic, with ■ >hoR iritum of ElenwniUT Qiulitmn 
AiulyBi. For high (choali ind coil^ei 6s cU. 

Orahfleld and Buma' Chemical Problems. ForpnpunitBTyichoou. toctf. 

ot hlghuJiooli Md coliegei Mudr- 



l labontonbo 
K deoiit 1st 1 
Qvei ■ dev idea ol th« iubi«ct u > whole, b; tba 



Boyor'a Laboratory Kannal in Elementary Blolo jr. a guide to ih. 

■indr of imimal* uid pbot., .od ii » conHnicted » lol» of no hdp lo the pupil imUu 



Clark's Methods In Microscopy. Thi>bookgiy«indeiin<i»crii>tioiuofme<h<^ 

thw wBl loid jmy taiifui worker to tueaMlol iMul" in iniM""?^ ■""P"""™* »'■"- 
SpaldilW'a Introduction to Botany. PncUal EiociKi U the Snidr of Plum 
by the uboncory method. 90 cte. 

WUtliw's Hiysical Heaanrement. intended lor HtkiHiti in avu, ueduni- 

ai «iJ ElHAlat Enrireering, Surveriog, AilronomicJ Work, Chemical Amlysit, Ph)r»- 
lol lamtiotioii, STottier bnuicbei In which Kcunte meawrtmsnli ue required. 
I Fifty i»»»iBemeiil. in DeiiritT,H««.Ught, end Sound. Jijo. 
II. Fifty meuarenient* in Soond, Dyruda, Migneoam, ElecHldty. tl-¥>- 
HL PiiMipk* Md Uethodl of Phj™! Mttemmcnl, Phyeiol Law. «.d Pnncd. 

nlei, end Uatbtmatbil and Fh jiical l^blea. (i-jo. 
IT. Appendix for «K me of Teachere, indnding enoplea pj obterfitiDO end i* 
dwIiaB. PiitIVi«De«dBdbr«odeBUoi*whecworklngwithDunte»£lier, 

'S^ I-Iir, in one to!., fa J5- I"*™ H^. '" ™" '"'" '^-"^ 
Williams's Modem PetrtKFraphy, An «<»«« ol Ihe ippliation ol the mkro- 
•DDpa le th* Ma^ ef geology. Fipw. 15 eu. 

FtrtltmutarywtrhiutfurBili^MkilnSbmtnlaryScUiiei. 

P. C. HEATH & CO. PUBLISHERS. 
•enOH. HBW YORK. CHICAOO. 
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